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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 


ere woman should bring the best she has, whatever that is, to the work of God’s world. It does not 


make a thing good that it is remarkable that a woman should have been able to do it, neither does it 
make a thing bad which would have been made good if a man had done it, if it has been done by a woman. 


O leave these jargons, ard go your way straight to God's work in simplicity and singleness of heart.—A_ recent 


remark of Miss Nightingale’s to a friend. 
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Me Pictures NOW COMPLETE. ‘t peaes 


We have completed the series of Palestine Pictures which we have been issuing 
weekly since last fall, and the complete set is now ready for delivery. The work consists’ of 
25 parts containing in all 396 plates, 8 in. x 10 in., each one accompanied by admirably written 
descriptive text, the latter prepared and edited by Bishop John H. Vincent and James W. Lee, 
D.D. Bishop Vincent has made two extended tours in the East, while Dr. Lee, in company 
with an expert photographic artist, spent the spring and summer of 1894 in Palestine. All 
the pictures are therefore new and show the country as it is. The publishers of this paper 
are intimately acquainted with the ground thus covered by pencil and camera, and they do 
not hesitate to say that no series of views has ever been prepared approaching these for 
sympathetic appreciation of scene and circumstance, and for artistic skill in the selection of 





picturesque and unique points of view. The construction of these parts is excellent, the 


illustrations being printed on heavy coated paper strongly put together. 


Earthly Footsteps of the Man of Galilee 
and the Journeys of His Apostles 


is the title of this series of photographic views, each accompanied by suitable descriptive text. 
It covers pictorially and in chronological order the events of the life of Christ and hits apostles. 
By a remarkable coincidence—and this fact induced us to undertake the enterprise—it depicts 
the exact route over which The Congregationalist’s Oriental Party is now traveling and in 
which the readers of the paper are so much interested, and which they are following through 
the regular letters of our editor-in-chief, Dr. Dunning, which appear in almost every issue of 
The Congregationatst. 

If you are waiting until you can receive the full set, now is the time to order them, as 
they are ready for delivery. Complete set, 25 parts, to subscribers of Zhe Congregationatst, 
$2.50, postpaid. Portfolio to hold the 25 Parts will be furnished /vee to all who have paid for 


the entire series, if delivered at our office. By mail, 20 cents, to cover postage and packing. 


Important Note. Part 25 is an extra number, and has been issued in obedience 
to the call for a general alphabetical index and also to round out the work in other important 
particulars. Those who already have the 24 Parts should send for this number, as it is exceed- 


ingly valuable and no set is really complete without it. It costs 10 cents. 


DO YOU WISH THEM BOUND? 


Thinking that some persons would prefer to have their Footsteps in a more solid form, 
we have made arrangements for binding them. Bring your set of pictures to our office or send 
by express, prepaid, and the bound volume will be ready in about two weeks. We prefer that 


you call for it, but we can send by express, charges collect. 
Full Cloth, embossed in gold, $1.50; Half Morocco, $2.00. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Hotels and Travel. 
BAKER'S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


“days, Ai. Hoel Excursions. Fine service throughout. 





37 days, $170. Including Germany, the Rhine and Swit- 
zerland, 50 days, $240. Allof Kurope, $350 All expenses 
paid. FRAN AKER, 93 to 99 ‘absau St., New York. 





i. es 


EUROPE :32HOLY LAND $625. 


All expenses, England, France, Italy, E ogy pt, Palestine. 
Turkey. Greece, Switzer'and, Belgium. Itineraries of 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Six Summer Tours, $250 and upwards. 
a the summer. Everything first- 
class. All expenses included, 
pF om gy on ae, entten free. Choice Berths on all 


steamers. NKINS & CO., 273 Broadway, cor. 
Chambers t,, 
° 





Escorted Parties will leave New 
York at stated intervals durio 





ROUND THE WORLD PARTY, SEPTEMBER, 1895. 

Grand Tour North Cope and Russia, and 45 day trip 
including bar Lp to Finest Scenery, ‘inclusive rate—of 
NORWAY—25w. 

GRAND a omeng ‘- England, France, Switzerland and 
Italy, May 1, by 8. S. New York, 60 days, 2450.00. 

Grand Round Trip, 101 days, by NORTH GERMAN 
Lose. May 18, including England, Scotland and ail 
urope 

Ask for a gl Leading Cities, Lakes and 
Scenery, $750 

56 day Grand teas E, inclusive rate, #45000. In- 
cludes Great err Central Europe and SWISS 
MOUNTAIN PASSE 


60 Programs of Yonuited Parties, from $155.00, all | 
| 


expenses included. 
$280.00. 53 Day Tour to Rome and Back. $280.00. 
Including England, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
Programs Free by Post, Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Choice Berths, all Steamship Lines, 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N 


201 Washington Street, Boston 135 So. Fiith ‘Street, 
Philadelphia. 204 8. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


CLARK’S EXCURSIONS 


TO EUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
AROUND THE WORLD. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 





Excursion to Europe, 8220, per “ Aurania,”’ 
gaty 4, accompanied by A. E. Winship of 
oston. 





) North Cape Party sails June 29, per “Cam- 


pania.”’ 

Fall Palestine wersy sails Aug. 28, per 
steamer ‘‘New York 

Round the world party starts Oct. 8. 
* Grand cruise to the Mediterranean by spe- 
20, teve sraegres steamer “ Friesland,’ Jan. 


Parties for Europe at frequent intervals. 
Ocean tickets by all lines. Choice berths. 


Tickets for individual travelers to all parts of the 


world at lowest rates. 

§ Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing full 
particulars, with maps. 

Ag RANK ©, CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, 
N. , Official Ticket "Agent, Pennsylvania and Erie 
R. R., "ete.; 1 Rue Auber, ig my ones ross, London; 
eneral aygeot in the U. . for Great Northern R’y of 


ngland; Boston Branch, at Carter Building. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





” Afparty will leave Boston May 28, for a Grand 
Excursion of Forty five Days to 


ALASKA 


* The outward route is to be over the Picturesque Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, through Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Banff Hot Springs, the grand scenery of the Selkirks, 
and Seattle, Tacoma and Portland; the homeward route, 
after the Alaska voyage of twelve days, via the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, with a week in the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Magnificent trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. with every first-class appointment, are to be used 
in crossing the continent. The Alaska trip will be on 
the favorite steamer ‘“* Queen.”’ 


Special Tours through ~ 5 eet leaving New 
York May 18, Juuve 15 and July 6. 

Summer Trips to Alaska. leaving Boston July 
2 and 16, for two 4i-day ex-ursions. 

Colorado and the Yellowstone National 
Park: a 31 day excursion, !eaving Woston July 15. 
A Series of Summer Tours, of one to four weeks, 
to the principal resorts of New England, the Middle 
States and Canada. 
¥ (= Send for  —~ eaceiae book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ery pular resort for health, change, rest or recreation, 
all the year, Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun. 
— and ae on the roof. Suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, etc. Massage, electricity, all baths and all 
health applian New Turkish and Russian Baths. 





ces. 
Send for illustrated circular. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


ADVERTISING KATES,—25 cents per aguce line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 —* ” the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration oe the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon t papst. If a —— receipt is 
wanted a stamp menduia ve sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINPANCES.—In accordance with the cimest 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 

paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
emg to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
tion. 





W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 











Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AMERICAN MOCALL 
ASSOCIATION, — Treasurer, Miss Kdith Stearns, The 
yen 20 Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
on wa ork seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its unfon methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no svengemeane agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 
yet out of Sunday School. Will you helpto save them? 
Send to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, 1 Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social gon itionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and mi ; pr tes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
bome and abroad; provides libraries for outgoip ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 

and life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Soctety at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. ST1TT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








sang ete OER — — 
Subscribers’ Wants. 

Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

Chaperone. A middle-aged lady would like to chap- 
erone some ladies in Europe. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences to be exchanged. Address Mrs. A. D. T., care of 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 





Mother’s Assistant. Wanted, a competent, re- 
fined person to assist a mother in the sewing and care 
of her small children. One of experience, who will 
take an interest and is reliable. Address, with refer- 
ences, Burns M’f’g Co., 94 Point St., Providence, R.I. 


Summer Board at a farmhouse in Wilton, N. H., 
1,000 feet altitude. commanding extensive view of grand 
mountain scenery. Home raised vegetables, fruit, 
berries, milk, eggs and poultry. Grove, pleasant walks 
and drives. Liprary advantages. Healthful and quiet. 
Address Box 64 























worth ~ Ol) The 
best lead pencil is always 
the most economical. One of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


will last as iong as three of the ordin- 
) ary kind, and give better satisfaction 
as long as it jasts. Sold by all dealers. 
Send l6c. for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Box D 2, Jersey City, N. J. 








Durable— Easily Applied. 
bis roofing is manufactured 
noon natural Trinidad asphalt 
materials, and will not dry up 
and become brittle under ex- 
posure to the wens as Cy = 
tar roofings 
free cameleal roof 12 careaia, 
with circular and ¢ list to 
WARREES' HEMICAL 


& = 
Cj Dumace Roprive 78 Fee Ores. a, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Church, 





The most centrally located hotel in the city, 7 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome a ONE wa 
doubles its former capacity. The new DIN 

oO is one of the finest specimens 0: NING 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Treatment of Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the open 
church, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST. 
IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 


TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best knownin U.S 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass ; New York, Y.: 
Chicago, Il; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100- age 
Agency Manual free. EV&ReETT O. FISK & Co. 





ANTED AT ONC E—Congregationalist Teach- 
ers—3 Superintendents, 5 Principals, 2 College 
Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 5 Art, 2 Elocution,9 Primary, 
5 Kindergarten, 4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek 5 Wathe- 
matics, for fallterm. Address,with stamp. co BIAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Bui Tang Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANTS 


Wanted for September History and English, $600; 
Vocal Music, #600; Mathematics, #600; Science, R650; 
Latin and English, #550; Latin, 2700; Latin, #600; 
Several, 340. ge acon TEACH RRS’ AGENCY, 

120 Tremont Street, Boston. 

















New York«K, New YORK. 
The Misses Ely s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., 4 Hillhouse Ave, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Eims,” 
offers superior advantases ia Finishiag Course of 
Study and in College Preparstory. Apply earls. 
Maes. and Miss CADY, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares buys for any college or seientific school 
New laboratories with electrical p.ant. Ail buildings 
heated by s'eam. Fall term opens Sept 12, 189% 
Address, Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





NEw YORK, AURORA. 
WELLS COLLEGE for the hizher education of 
young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full iuformation on requirements 
for admission, courses of study, the hi-tury, equip- 
ment and government of Wells ‘ ollege. 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. Y 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teachinz with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. TOY 
22 boys F. B. KNAPP, S.B 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Vinishiug School in Bel. 
videre,a suburb of Lowell, Fine sitaation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Art and Music. ee 
of house pupi's limited to twenty. Addre 
Mrs. E UNDERGILL, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPBIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce sSt., Philadelphia. 
For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and oav. 
Academic, College Preparatory and Musical. l4th 
year. For illustrated catalogue and references, 
address, Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pepanetesy and optionsl. Year commences 
Sept lz, pply to Miss LDA C, ALLEN, Princi 

pal, Bradford, raed 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Kew England Conservatory oi Music. 


Conservatory of America.) 
Funded by D Dr - Tourjée. far Faelten, Director 
Send brospectes, giving ft full information, 
F + fe ™ W. Hate, 


Nchool of Applied Ethics. 


FOURTH SUMMER SESSION. 
Piymouth, Maes, July 8-Aug. 9, 1895. 

FOUR DEPARCMENTS: LT. KE ONOMICS; IL. 
ETHICS; Ul. EDOCATIVUN; IV. HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS. 

A large corps of able lecturers. For program with 
full particulars apply tu S. BURNS WESTON, 1305 Areh 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILL $1,200 A YEAR 


Secure your services? You can make it easily selling 
“Sacred Pictures and their Teachpgs,” our new bouk. 
400 fine engravings! Famous religious ‘pate tings repro- 
daced in the origina! oi! coors! Contracts made by the 
month or by the year with reliable persous. References 
required. KEYSTONE PUBLISHING Co., Eigiuth and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


netal Mgr., Boston, 








The Congregationalist 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Two New Exercises, 
I. THE CHILDREN’S FESTAL DAY. 
With Music and Recitations. 
By MARION WEST and J. E. TROWBRIDGE. 
Il. THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE STORY. 
For Primary Department. 

By Miss B F. VELLA and Mrs. ATWOOD. 
OTHER SERVICES, COMPLETE, WITH MUSIC. 
No.1. Temple Hosannas. | No.7. About our Father's 

No.2. The Saviour's Call. Business. 
No.3. Room for the Chile) poR PRIMARY DEP’T. 


dren. , 
He. 4. Children tn the] "O° COM Cone. 
Temple. Ky Lucy WHEELOCK. 
No.5. In Blossom Time. | Chiidren and Flowers. 
No.6. A Sabbath Among The Children’s Jubilee. 
the Flowers. Vithout Music. 
By wiston WEsT. 
Any of the abov2, 5 cents each; $4100 per hundred. 


Children’s Pay Recitations, 15 cents. postpaid. 

The Children’s Day Concert Book, jvc . pee. 

The Primary ( luster, by Lucy Wherloce , le 
Sunday School Banners. Send for Price List. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13‘); Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NEW IN MUSIC 


ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Curtis and Florio. Price, 50 Cents. 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments bs €.E.Pratt, Price Sic 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By i. E. Jones. Price; 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 50 Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root. A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» 
25 Cents. 
CALENDAR OF THE DAYS vith Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
filten. Price, 25 Cents. 
THE FIREFLY SLAVE. A cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,30c. 
TEE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 

















READY MAY ISth: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By W. A. OGDEN. 


A fine collection of new aud original Sunday Scbool 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other weil-kuown composers. Price. *40 per 
100, half-buund. Single copy, in paper, sent 
on receipt ef 25 cents, when published. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., N.Y. 

















popete gy HOSANNAS.? 
ie coe LOSSO. Uy 
TH LDREN’ S KING. ¢ 


e3 


a 
4 RATEFUL OFFERINGS: ‘ 
Four excellent Children’s Day ser- 
vices for the Sunday Sc’ hoolcom } 
plete win | Script, Readings, New Carols and Recitation: 
andsome title pages. Price 5¢ each. Enclose stamp: 
for samples. SERUSALEM-or, THE LAND OF 
PALMS. A Scripture-Cantata for the Choir and Sunday 
hool, suitable for Children’s Day—very fine. Price 30c. | 
EO. F. ROSCHE & CO., 
CHICAGO. 40 W. Madison st : NEW YORK. 4 East 23d ag 


HULL'S QUARTERLY PROGRAMME NO. 4 
1895. For Children’s Day. 1895. 


This is a fine afternoon or evening service, with ten 
choice new songs, Kecitations, Dialogues, ete. First 
class al: through, Dignified, InStructive, Joyous. Price 
Scents; 50 cents a dozen or 84.00 a hundred, by mail post- 
paid. specimen . opy, 5 cents. 


SEND ALSO FOR A COPY OF 
MANY LITTLE VOICES. 
It is full of choice new music and attractive exercises 
for the Little Ones of the Sunday School. $3.60 per dozen. 
Specimen Copy, 35 cents Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau St., New York City. 


rer CHILDREN’S 
DAY. 


THE CALL TO THE CHILDREN. 
A Carol Service. 
By M. C. HAZARD. 


Price 3 cents each, $2.00 per hundred. 
ALSO 


SEVEN OTHER SERVICES. 


aaa phe 2 Cents Each. 











Congregational 8.8 & Publishing Society, 
OSTON anp CHICAGO. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Mississippi Basin. 
The Straggle in Awerica between Eogland 
and France. 1697-1763 With full Carto- 
graphical Illustrations fr 1m Cuntemporary 
Sources. By Justin Winsor, author of 
‘Cartier to Frontenac,” ‘ Christopber Co- 
luinbus,”’ etc. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


This volume takes up the story of American explora- 
tion where Wr. Winsor left it in his “ Cartier to Fron- 
tenac”’ Ittraces the counter movemen's of the English 
and Frenct,in adventure, trade, and war, for the posses- 
sion of the Great V. alley. 


Letters of Celia Thaxter. 
Edited by A. F and R. L. With four 
portraits. Handsomely printed on the best 
paper, and carefully bound, cloub, gilt top, 
uncut front and bottom, each voluwe bear- 
ing a statement that it is a copy of the 
First Limited Edition. A few coyies have 
been bound entirely uncut, with paper 
label—wmaking a most desirable volume for 
collectors or for the purp se of extension. 
12mo, $1 50 
A book of singular literary and personal charm, pro- 

duced in a unique and exceedingly attractive style. 


Selected Essays by James 
Darmesteter. 


Translated from the French by HELEN JAs- 
TROow. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Prof. Morris JASTRoW, JR., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania With a portrait. 
12mo, $1 50 


A book ofgreat interest on religious and Oriental sub- 
jects by on@of the foremost scholars of modera France. 


Ten New England Blossoms 
and their Insect Visitors. 


By CLARENCE M. Weep, Professor in the 
New Hampshire Agricultural College. With 
lilustrations. Square 12mo, $1 25. 


A book of ten popular ard delightful essays on certain 
blossoms and the visitors they attract. 


Winterborough. 
By Exviza Orne Wuirte, author of ‘ When 
Molly was Six,’’ ete. Riverside Paper 
Series. 16wo, 50 cents. 


“A most exceptional book. Itis a New England talr, 
but its originality is its strong feature. he humor 
and the kindly but keen philosophy of: ‘Winterborough ’ 
are admirable.” —Phila. Fetegraph. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CQO., Boston. 
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The Headquarters for 


Teachers’ Bibles 
Reference Bibles 
Family Bibles 
Bibles ot au Kinas. 


Authorized and Revised Versions. 


We have constan'ly in stock a large 
variety of Bibles at prices rangivg from 
35 cents to $25. Ownirg to the quantity 
handled we are able to give very liberal 
terms to our patruns. Price lists and 
terms furnisked promptly upon application. 


We make a specialty of 


LARGE TYPE BIBLES. 





Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Thoughts on Religion 


By GEorGe J. ROMANES. Edited by CHAs. Gore, 
Canon of Westminster. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO. 





324 Dearborn Street - - Chicago. 
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OUR ORIENTAL TOUR. & 
Dr. Dunning’s eighth letter appears this week. 


April Hg ot Palestine,Syria. May 14: Beirut. 
May 15-24: The Agean Sea, Cyprus and Smyrna. 
May 25-29: Athens. 

May 31-June 5: Constantinople. 

June 6-10: The Danube, Buda-Pesth and Vienna. 
June 13: Paris; 14: London; 23: New York. 


Mllustrated Souvenir List, 10 cents. 

Palestine in Pictures, 396 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 25 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 


% HANDBOOK NO. 6. * 
NOW READY. 

It comprises: 

The special article on the Administration of the 
Board, which appeared in The Congregationalist 
March 14. 

The editorial in the same number. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the field prepared by the 
secretaries. 

Twelve pictures of the officers of the Board, includ- 
ing President Storrs and Vice-President Blatchford. 

Sent postpaid. 100 copies $1.25. 


* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No.9, Passion Tide. No.10, Easter. No. 25,1 Am 
the Way, the Truth, the Life.’’ No. 21 of 2d Series, 
“1 Am.” No. 22,“J Amthe Bread of Life.” No. 
23, ‘1 Am the Light of the World.” No. 24, “J 
Am the Good Shepherd.” No. 25,‘ I Am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” No. 26,“ 1 Amthe Living 
One.” No, 27,“ The Master and His Disciples.” 
Eleven other eventide services ready. Subscription, 
series 1894-95, 25 cents. 


NE or two innovations render the 
O approaching meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Association at 
Lynn, May 21-23, unusually interesting. 
Last year’s action, admitting of the pres- 
ence of both pastor and delegate from every 
one of our 587 churches, opens the way for 
an assembly large enough to take on the 
character of a mass meeting. We doubt, 
however, whether there will be a general 
response from all the churches to this op- 
portunity, but we join in the hope expressed 
by Mr. Hatch elsewhere in this paper that 
since the principle of Congregationalism has 
been carried out to the utmost extent there 
will be a gathering worthy of the State. In 
this way alone shall we prove the desirability 
of shifting the basis of representation so far 
from what it was only a very few years ago. 
It would not be expected that free enter- 
tainment could be provided for so large a 
number, but Deacon James Trefren, 106 
Hollingsworth Street, Lynn, will aid dele- 
gates in securing satisfactory lodging places 
at reasonable rates. The program looks un- 
commonly inviting, including, as it does, 
a sermon by Dr. Moxom and a discussion of 
the all engrossing theme of social conditions 
as affecting church life and the instruction 
given in theological schools, Another topic 
is Congregationalism, in which Dr. Quint 
leads off and is followed by Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, who will tell what Congregational- 
ism has learned and may learn from its 
continental expansion, and by Rev. C. R. 
Brown, whose theme is what Congregation- 
alism has learned or may learn from other 
denominations. 








As valuable as any of the results of the 
recent conference in New York of the offii- 
cials of various missionary societies is the 
letter now on its way to all the foreign 
fields asking the native churches to take 
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into careful consideration the possibility 
and desirability of assuming self-support. 
This request grows out of the very general 
feeling among the secretaries that the wel- 
fare of the work on foreign soil, the re- 
stricted incomes of the societies and the 
obligation to evangelize countries that 
are still pagan demand that as rapidly as 
possible self support should succeed de- 
pendence upon the resources which the mis- 
sionary cancommand. The letter is couched 
in such friendly, sympathetic language 
that it cannot be wrongly construed by the 
native Christians, and representing as it does 
the opinion of perhaps twenty different de- 
nominations it will not be looked upon as 
the endeavor of one niggardly society to 
rid itself of an irksome burden. The re- 
sponse from the native churches will be 
awaited eagerly. 


One of the difficulties. with which we 
always have to deal, both in law and phi- 
lanthropy, is the low standard which pre 
vails among large classes of our people in 
regard to lying. It is not too much to say 
that the law against perjury is the least 
regarded law upon our statute books, and 
every one who has undertaken the work of 
relief among the needy classes whether of 
city or countryside has experienced the dif- 
ficulty of getting exact information from 
some of the people with whom he had to deal. 
The committee of the New York legislature 
which has been investigating the ‘‘ sweat 
shops’’ reports the same difficulty in an ag- 
gravated form. It is impossible, they say, 
to get at the facts even as to the actual 
wages paid, because the women and chil- 
dren employed are so much in fear of losing 
their work that they will not tell the truth; 
the stories of many of the employers are 
false upon their face, as the committee was 
able to satisfy itself from other evidence; 
and, worst of all, its investigations showed 
wholesale evasions of the law forbidding 
the employment of children through the 
perjury of parents in making the statement 
of their children’s ages which the law re- 
quires. If, therefore, the standard of truth 
telling is higher in America than anywhere 
else in the world—as some have asserted— 
it is evidently a very uneven standard. If, 
on the whole, the average is high, it is due 
to the teaching of Christian homes. If it 
is to be kept high, and lifted even higher, 
it can only be through the increasing power 
of Christian influences mixing as leaven 
with our social life. Every one can help to 
raise the average by setting his own stand- 
ard of truth seeking and truth telling very 
high—and living up to it. 


In no city in the country have the pres- 
ence and addresses of Professor Herron oc- 
casioned so much excitement as in San 
Francisco, where he has been expounding 
his favorite subjects before various audi- 
ences. Dr. C. O. Brown of the First Church 
has taken up the cudgels for the opposition, 
and in a vigorous discourse preached in his 
own church, and since printed with the ap 
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proval of his trustees, scores the teachings 
of the Iowa professor as mischievous and 
destructive of our institutions. Dr. Brown 
seems to have been decidedly opposed te 
giving Dr. Herron a hearing at the Con- 
gregational Club or the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, but inasmuch as the latter was in- 
vited to the Pacific coast by ministerial 
bodies, as well as by individual) pastors, the 
attempt to silence him was ill-advised. The 
suspicion that church people are not willing 
even to listen to views contravening pre- 
vailing opinions among them is sure to con- 
tribute to the spread of those very ideas 
which, if expressed, very often carry their 
own antidote. 


We trust that many are planning to attend 
the home missionary meeting at Saratoga, 
which is now hardly four weeks distant. It 
is two years since the society met at this its 
old-time resort, and its Eastern constituency 
ought to rally in large numbers. Success- 
ful as was the experiment of taking the 
meeting last year as far West as Omaha, 
there are certain obvious advantages in 
meeting in the region whence come the 
largest gifts to the treasury, and which this 
year, in view of the debt of over $130,000 
resting on the society, needs the quickening 
influence of a great and inspiring gathering 
such as we have no doubt the approaching 
one will be. A debt is not necessarily a 
damper on enthusiasm. 


oo: 


THE APPROAOHING GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

The 107th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church is appointed to meet on 
the 16th of this month in the city of Pitts- 
burg. To most of our readers the history 
of the “old school’? and ‘new school” 
division among Presbyterians is unknown 
or forgotten, but the Third Church of Pitts- 
burg, as the scene of the reunion of that 
branch of the church after the bitter con- 
troversies and gradual drawing together of 
thirty-two years, is a meeting ground which 
must recall many happy memories to the 
survivors of the separation. The assembly 
of the reunited church has met but once 
in Pittsburg since the reunion, and doubt- 
less some of the old spirit of charity and 
forbearance may reassert itself after the 
sharp divisions of feeling and opinion which 
have characterized recent assemblies. 

It would be too much to say that the ques- 
tions raised by the teachings of the ‘‘ higher 
criticism’’ have been settled, but at least 
there is an armed truce, which is hardly 
likely to be disturbed. Inthe probable ab- 
sence of a case of discipline like those of 
Professors Briggs and Smith, not only is 
the personal element eliminated from the 
controversy, but the conservative majority, 
though it may find occasion to reaffirm the 
utterances of previous‘ assemblies, must do 
so in cold blood and without the provoca- 
tion of a victim. The nearest approach to 
a direct consideration of the question will 
probably arise in connection with an over- 
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ture sent up by the Presbytery of New 
York, asking the assembly what action shall 
be taken in regard to the licensing of can- 
didates for the ministry who have studied 
at seminaries not under the control of the 
church. 

The status of the theological seminaries 
indeed is the one burning question before 
the assembly. Union Seminary has quite 
withdrawn from direct connection with the 
church, its report no longer appearing in 
the appendix to the minutes, but an effort 
is in progress, urged on by the ultra-con- 
servatives, to bring all the other seminaries 
under the direct control and supervision 
of the assembly. The seminaries, however, 
have thus far refused to move for that 
amendment of their charters which would 
be necessary before such a change could be 
carried through. McCormick by a very de- 
cisive vote last week, and Princeton, Au- 
burn and the rest, prefer to be governed 
by their own directors, whose policy is 
stable, rather than by a body like the as- 
sembly, the membership of which varies 
from year to year, which must always take 
up questions of seminary management with- 
out special knowledge and which is liable 
to act hastily under the influence of a wave 
of popular apprehension or personal dislike. 
Princeton may not like the ways of Union, 
but it prefers to choose its own professors, 
subject, of course, to the veto power which 
the assembly already enjoys. 

The matter of most general interest which 
comes before the assembly is the federation 
of the churches, and this only in the way of 
an announcement that the carefully elabo- 
rated plan which was to unite for many 
purposes the Presbyterian bodies of the 
land, and which was at first received with 
great enthusiasm, has been overwhelmingly 
rejected upon second thought by the pres- 
byteries. The fact that it would commit 
the church to the approval of a controlling 
body in which each church, large or small, 
has an equal numerical representation, so 
that the delegates from the few thousands 
of the smaller churches could easily outvote 
the delegates of the larger, has proved fatal. 
The Northern Presbyterians would like a 
reunion with their brethren of the Southern 
church, but are not likely to renew over- 
tures which were last year decisively re- 
jected. They would welcome a partnership 
with the Dutch Reformed Church, but be- 
lieve that proposals should come to them 
from the swaller body. They do not mean 
to commit themselves to a quasi union in 
which others would make the decisions and 
they would be called upon to do most of the 
work. 

The question of the expense of the as- 
sembly also has been raised by a simultane- 
ous movement to reduce the apportionment 
by which the cost of travel, entertainment 
and administration is met. Many weak 
churches find the raising of seven cents per 
member—in addition to what presbytery 
levies for its own expense—an onerous tax. 
The wide extent of the movement for a re- 
duction will compel the assembly: to con- 
sider the matter, and there will be a strong 
effort made to change the assembly to a 
biennial or triennial body, or to greatly re- 
duce the number of delegates, Last year’s 
assembly—for the travel of over 600 dele- 
gates and corresponding members, with such 
portion of their entertainment as was paid 
by the assembly, and the other expenses 
of the assembly and its committees—cost 
nearly $50,000, or $5,000 aday. In view of 
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the heavy and increasing debts of the mission 
boards, which have put a stop for the mo- 
ment to all advance at home and abroad, it 
seems as if some retrenchment here would 
be desirable. 

Meeting in Pittsburg the assembly will 
find itself in the midst of one of the most 
prosperous of our American communities, 
largely founded and built up by Scotch and 
Presbyterian elements. One of the oldest 
and most successful of its theological 
schools is just across the river in the city 
of Allegheny. We hope that the precedent 
of charity and union, which cannot long be 
out of the minds of the leaders in their 
meeting place, may suggest the spirit in 
which the work may be done, the difficulties 
met and plans elaborated for a peaceful and 
prosperous future. 





ARE WE DEGENERATING? 

Dr. Max Nordau in his much discussed 
volume, Degeneration, says that we are. 
Mr. W. D. Howells in a critique upon that 
volume indignantly denies the assertion. 
Dr. C. L. Dana,.of New York, an eminent 
specialist in nervous diseases, says that he 
cannot decide whether we. are degenerat- 
ing or not. Evidently the doctors disagree 
upon this point as upon others. What are 
common people to believe? 

Dr. Nordau bas made a minute and pro- 
longed study of certain characteristics of 
the age, its mysticism, its sickly self-con- 
sciousness and its frequently gross realism, 
and insists that, alike physically, mentally 
and morally, the people of the leading na- 
tions have degenerated considerably from 
what they used to be. In proof of this he 
cites the prevalence of effeminacy and mor- 
bidness in literature, art and common life, 
the popularity of Tolstoi’s and [bsen’s writ- 
ings, and the sway of the so-called fin de 
siecle spirit. with its indulgence, and at 
times its parade, of impurity in sentiment 
and action, and he traces these results in 
part to physical causes due to the strain 
and stress of modern existence. 

We comment elsewhere on this striking 
volume. We desire here only to point oat 
certain factors of the situation which have 
been noticed imperfectly, if at all. It de- 
serves consideration that the great mass of 
the people, not only in-our own country but 
also in England, Germany, Scandinavia and 
largely in France itself have hardly come 
under the influence of the baleful ‘“‘end of 
the century’’ spirit. It affects chiefly the 
higher classes and by no means all who be- 
longto them. In each nation many of the 
sturdiest, most refined and cultured, most 
public-spirited and useful, and most truly 
representative people are untainted by it and 
also disgusted. Great Britain has her Glad- 
stones and Bryces, her Dales, Fairbairns and 
Farrars, her Mrs. Wards and George Macdon- 
alds as well as her Oscar Wildes. In our 
own country the turgid, incoherent, and 
often indecent gushings of Walt Whitman, 
the great representative of the ‘‘ decadents,”’ 
never did, and never will, rival the popular- 
ity of the songs of Whittier, Holmes or 
Gilder. 

Furthermore an intelligent, vigorous, de- 
termined revival of public spirit is in prog- 
ress, especially among ourselves, Reform 
of all sorts isin the air and is rapidly con- 
densing into material facts. The conditions 
of life are improving slowly yet steadily. 
There are more general comfort, safety, 
happiness and hope than ever before. Men- 
tal and moral health is supplanting disease. 
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Finally, the power of the gospel of Christ is 
being extended and intensified on every 
hand. The Christian Church, in all its 
branches and in spite of all its faults and 
blunders, is in closer and more practical 
touch with humanity, is doing more and 
better service than ever in the past, A 
generation is growing rapidly to maturity 
throughout Christendom which has been 
trained to Bible study and to Christian en- 
deavor as its fathers never were, and upon 
which the sickly sentimentalism of the 
“degenerates”? makes little impression. 
These facts, to which more might be added 
easily, are as solid as any others, and they 
show that there is another side to this sub- 
ject of degeneration. 


THE GROWTH OF HISTORIOAL 
FIOTION. 

The necessities of the novelists are likely 
to instruct the present generation in his- 
tory, at least as the historical romance 
writer sees it. The analytic, introspective 
school of fiction seems for the present to 
have had its day, and the school of action, 
which came in again with Stevenson and 
which in the lower strata of the reading 
world never had lost its hold, tends to go 
further and further a-field for its theater of 
action. The English are just awakening to 
the literary possibilities: of their colonial 
empire, taught by Kipling and Conan Doyle, 
while our own territory continues as of old 
to be a convenient dumping ground for the 
villains and supernumeraries when they 
have played their parts, and a place in 
which the hero may accumulate a fortune 
for the time of his triumphz°"But even this 
wide realm is too small for the atmosphere 
and elbow room which the romance writer 
demands. Occasionally he ventures with 
Bellamy into the future, but more fre- 
quently he takes possession of some prov- 
ince of the kingdom of the past, revivifies 
as many of its heroes as he finds occasion 
for and adds to them his puppets, making 
all dance together for our delight and, in- 
cidentally, for our instruction. 

Too many of us dislike history. But 
when Scott or Kingsley, or Stevenson or 
Weyman sugars the pill for us we take it 
greedily, and not only spend a pleasant 
hour in the company of heroes whom we 
had thought bores, but ever afterwards feel 
that we bave some property right in them 
when we hear them spoken of. For boys 
there is a special school of this class of 
fiction. Mr. Henty’s young man, under 
various aliases and with a slight variety of 
mothers, guardians and friends, takes a 
prominent part in all the great events in 
which the Anglo-Saxon boy can possibly 
be interested, and is so essentia] to them 
all that it is a wonder what the world ever 
would have done without his services; and 
other boys, by other authors, follow as best 
they may in his steps. 

This development of historical fiction is 
a tendency to be reckoned with in the in- 
tellectual history of the time. It goes hand 
in hand with an increasing appreciation of 
the study of history as an essential part of 
a liberal education, and with an accumula- 
tion of material and growth of skill in 
its interpretation among special students. 
The narrowness of mind which cares noth- 
ing for the origins of civilization is not to 
be trusted to conserve its most permanent 
elements. The mood of religious thought 
which refuses to know through what con- 
flicts and changes the present phenomena 
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of Christian organization and dogma have 
come into existence will be in no condition 
to solve the problems of the present or to 
lay broad foundations for the future. Ig- 
norance of the past too often means fighting 
the battles of the past over again, instead 
of going on to the questions of the future. 
It is a clear gain, therefore, that the histori- 
cal knowledge of the world is increasing, 
not among scholars only, but also among 
those who have no time for special study. 

There is indeed a twofold witness to 
Christianity, that of the existence in the 
world of transformed characters, and that 
of the historical development and influence 
of the church with its message and institu- 
tions. The first is powerful with those 
whose interest and knowledge are con- 
fined to the present, but even the first 
gains force from some acquaintance with 
the second, The faith of Christ is a living 
factor in the affairs of the day, but it is also 
firmly rooted in the past. Any growth of 
knowledge and interest, therefore, which 
helps to set it in its true historical per- 
spective, is a help to faith. The records 
of the church contain the history of the 
foundation of the church, but it is not 
well that the time which has elapsed since 
the canon of the Scriptures closed should be 
a sealed book to Christians. For knowledge 
of the world with which the church has 
had to deal, for avoidance of the errors into 
which the leaders of the church have been 
suffered to fall, for acquaintance with the 
closed controversies and disproved theories 
of the ages gone by, some knowledge of his- 
tory and of church history is essential. 





PROMISOUOUS APPEALS. 


Judging from our experience and ob- 
servation, a circular is being sent out quite 
extensively from one of our Congregational 
churches in one of the neediest portions of 
the West, where a failure of crops has made 
it absolutely necessary that aid should be 
sent to enable the people to live through 
the winter and seed their fields for the 
coming harvest. The circular asks for the 
generous sum of $7,500 toward building a 
$15,000 house in one of the towns of the 
State, which has not a population of more 
than 2,000, one-half of which are Ameri- 
cans and the other half Russian Germans. 
In 1876 the Church Building Society aided 
that church in erecting a house of worship 
to the extent of $500. In 1884 the society 
put $500 more iato a German Congrega- 
tional church in that town. There is also 
a Methodist church in the town. The pas- 
tor, whose zeal to do good work is certainly 
commendable, conceives the idea, which be- 
comes to his mind a necessity, of having a 
house of worship which shall have an au- 
dience-room, lecture-room, bath, kitchen, 
library and gymnasium. 

Now when this good brother makes his 
appeal, as he does, for aid to build so much 
more than a large number of the contrib- 
uting churches would for a moment think 
they could have, there seems a little incon- 
gruity. We are assured that the benevo- 
lent societies unanimously disapprove of 
special appeals, except in the most un- 
questionable emergencies. Our friends to 
whom these circulars come will doubtless 
inform themselves very thoroughly as to 
the nature of the appeal and the absolute 
necessity of any response. With three of 
our benevolent societies heavily in debt and 
the other three greatly reeding money be 
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yond what is furnished them, promiscuous 
appeals of any kind seem peculiarly ill- 
timed. We believe our benevolent socie- 
ties voice the feeling of the churches en- 
tirely when they write deprecating any- 
thing of this sort. If such an appeal as 
this is justifiable the Congregational Church 
Building Society has been provided and 
maintained to attend to it. 


TOKENS OF DIVINE LOVE IN THE 
NATURAL WORLD. 

The true lover of nature finds its own 
peculiar attractivenessin every season. But 
to most people the spring and early summer 
is the specially delightful time of the year. 
It is then that they notice most attentively 
the charms and the changes of the natural 
world and find their thoughts directed by 
his works to the great Creator of the uni- 
verse and Father of all. Those who seldom 
think of God at apy other season often find 
the flush and fragrance of the springtime 
suggesting him irresistibly. 

The innumerable and wonderful adapta- 
tions of the natural world to the human race 
testify to the divine love. To take but a 
single illustration, suppose the fields and 
forests clothed themselves annually for six 
months in red. The scarlet tints of the 
autumnal maples are beautiful indeed for a 
few weeks atatime. But if they were red 
all summer we could not endure them. 
Scientists declare that green is the color 
which best suits the human eye permanently, 
and it is green which the Almighty has 
selected to be the principal color in nature. 

The infinite, varied beauty of the natural 
world, the lavishness of God’s bounty in 
nature, also proves the divine goodness 
and love. Not merely its coloring but its 
diversities of form and appearance, of season 
and climate, gratify and delight the heart. 
God might have made the surface of the 
world level instead of mountainous, a sandy 
desert instead of lovely and productive, and, 
although it could have been inhabited, it 
could not have been enjoyed as it is now. 
But he has lavished beauty upon jt, beauty 
beyond the power of man to delineate or 
describe. 

These tokens of the divine love are obvious 
to us all. Surely they who have any sensi- 
tiveness toward the natural world ought to 
be drawn thereby toward God and led to 
love him. Each of us should receive a fresh 
impulse toward spiritual beauty and fruit- 
fulness. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
National Finances. 

For reasons patent and otherwise our 
national treasury seems likely to end the 
fiscal year with a deficit even larger than 
that of last year, when it amounted to 
$70,024,848. Not only is the anticipated 
revenue from the income tax not forth- 
coming, but the revenue from sugar and 
whisky has fallen off so unexpectedly and 
the revenue from general imports is so 
disproportionate to their volume that the 
deficit for the eight months past amounts 
to $51,273,466, April alone adding $8,704,854 
to the balance on the wrong side. Contrast 
this with the Budget reported to the Brit- 
ish Parliament last week by Chancellor 
Harcourt. The revenue for the year was 
estimated at £94,139,000. It has amounted 
to £94,684,000. The expenditures, which 
had been estimated at £93,834,000, have been 
£93,918,000. The surplus was estimated at 
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£291,000; it has been £776,000. Whick 
facts, if they are read aright, may demon- 
strate the wisdom of elevating questions 
of national finance, tariff adjustment, taxa- 
tion and the like above the sphere of par- 
tisan jugglery, and giving the determina- 
tion and execution of the matter to men 
who have become expert and are paid and 
honored accordingly, being free also from 
the ax of the spoilsman and the lash of the 
boss. In view of another statement made 
by Chancellor Harcourt, viz., that savings 
banks deposits in Great Britain have in- 
creased £66,000,000 during the past decade, 
the ravings of Keir Hardie and his follow- 
ers sink into their rightful insignificance. 
To those who believe that state ownership 
of national monopolies will greatly reduce 
direct taxation, the Budget of New South 
Wales gives some remarkable facts. Dur- 
ing the six years the colony has owned and 
controlled its railways a net profit of £2,262,- 
626 has come to the national] treasury, rates 
to passengers and shippers have been re- 
duced, facilities improved and taxes lowered, 


Legislative History. 

For reasons, as we believe, not at all cred- 
itable to them or to the commonwealth, the 
lower house of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts has overwhelmingly defeated the 
bill intended to limit child insurance. It is 
true that expert testimony differs as to the 
effect which child insurance has upon par- 
ents and the maintenance of habits of thrift, 
but we have yet to see any explanation of 
what is done by the insurance companies 
with the enormous fund that accrues to 
them through the lapses. Everything is 
done, legitimately or otherwise, to induce 
the poor to insure. But of the vast.aggre- 
gate sum paid into the treasuries of the 
three leading companies too much of it 
goes into the pockets of agents and officials. 
The decisive defeat of the bill repealing the 
subway legislation of last year insures the 
completion of the work now under way in 
Boston, and gives courage to those who 
trust that the subway will be so satisfac- 
tory that all schemes for elevated roads and 
streets on the surface of the Common will 
never be heard of again. 

The passage by the New York Legisla- 
ture of four bills re-establishing and govern- 
ing the business of horse-racing, with cer- 
tain of its inevitable accompaniments, is in 
a way a defeat and a victory for all con- 
cerned. The new constitution was a high 
and thorny barrier to be surmounted by the 
friends of gambling. At one time it seemed 
as though the constitutional prohibition 
might be defied in spirit if not in letter. 
Perhaps it will be now. The legislation as 
a whole is the result of compromise. Men 
who have no interest in horse- breeding and 
horse-racing have recognized that there are 
thousands who have such an interest, and 
radical reformers and conservative horsemen 
have formulated laws which the latter espe- 
cially believe will allow genuine sport but 
prevent vice. Time will tell, but the old days 
of unrestrained ‘‘book-making’’ and the 
alliance between local treasuries and racing 
associations are over. 

Executive Acts. 

The veto by Governor Morton of a bill 
placing the municipal charities of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in the hands of officials who 
would have made the interests of the in- 
stitutions and their inmates secondary to 
the interests of the local Republican ring 
is an act which shows the executive to be 
independent ard no partisan, If the gov- 
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ernor had done otherwise he would have 
lost caste in Brooklyn and ignored utterly 
the protests of the best men of all parties 
and all religious faiths. 

Mayor Strong of New York city has won 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt away from the 
National Civil Service Commission and put 
him at the head of the Board of Police 
Commissioners of the metropolis, where he 
will have as a fellow Republican associate 
Co). Fred. Grant, son of Gen. U.S. Grant, 
and as colleagues. from the Democratic 
family the present Commissioner Andrews 
and Mr. A. D, Parker. If men must be 
considered and weighed as partisans, these 
men rank higher as men than they do as 
partisans, and the selection of Mr. Roose- 
vel: and putting him in antbority is a step 
of profound significance. It materially alters 
the outlook for Civil Service Reform at 
Washington. It brings into power in New 
York city a man who has no fortune to 
make ont of his office, who has no physical 
or moral fear, who is as practical and 
thorough as bis ideals are high. If he lives 
up to the expectations of his friends, he 
may prove to be the man of destiny for 
New York and the nation. 

The revelations of rottenness, looseness, 
eontempt for law, in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State in New Jersey call for the 
prompt removal from office of the veteran 
official and his prosecution immediately. 
Nor are past governors and comptrollers 
exempt from the charge of carelessness, if 
not collusion. 

Worthy Sires and Worthy Sons, 

The dedication of the Washington Arch 
in New York City marks the completion of 
a task which is most satisfactory, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of civics or of 
esthetics. Itis a noble piece of architec- 
ture, strategically placed and embodying 
the highest art conceptions of our time. It 
represents the gifts of the many—not the 
few alone—and isa memorial to the greatest 
of Americans. It will be one of the few— 
but rapidly increasing—structures to which 
all Americans can point with unreserved 
pride, and as a source of patriotic inspira 
tion it will serve the metropolis and its 
countless visitors most nobly. 

The annual national meeting of the Sons 
ef the Revolution, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
during the past week has brought the mem- 
bers of that worthy order near to historic 
shrines, and they have improved their op- 
portunities. Concord and Lexington have 
been visited and the life of the historic 19th 
of April lived over again, so far as land- 
scape, monuments and veracious guides per- 
mit. The splendid, continuous hospitality 
shown by the people of these towns de 
serves recognition. Pilgrims, famous and 
otherwise, are constantly visiting the towns, 
and ever meeting with courteous attention 
and adequate guidance. Now the citizens 
are making ready to welcome Christian En- 
deavorers by the ten thousand next July. 
Nicaraguan Affairs. 

The mediation of the United States and 
the minister of the republic of Salvador in 
London has induced Nicaragua to agree to 
pay within two weeks the indemnity of $75,- 
000 originally demanded by Great Britain, 
and has induced Great Britain to give this 
additional respite, to withdraw its marines 
and vessels from Corinto, and thus seem- 
ingly put an end to a situation which one 
week ago was far from simple or pacific. 
The Administration in Nicaragua still has 
to reckon with the people in defending and 
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enforcing this pacific policy, but President 
Zelaya is a strong, masterful personality and 
should succeed. Thus collapses a structure 
around which a great deal of suspicion, 
prophecy that was chiefly imagination and 
evil speaking of men in high places and 
cheap patriotism have hung like a fog. 

The Pope—His Messages and His Servants. 

Leo XIII. is said to have communicated 
to the cardinals and heads of orders within 
the church that which may be considered 
his political testament, wherein he discusses 
the policy he has pursued as a diplomat and 
statesman, contrasts the strength of the 
papacy today in European capitals with its 
inferior place when Pius IX. passed away, 
and urges his brethren in selecting his suc- 
cessor to see to it that they promptly deter- 
mie up%n one who will follow ‘ the same 
calin, prudent line of action’’ which he has 
pursued. It is to be hoped that they will. 
If there must be a Pope we prefer to have 
him liberal and in touch with modern 
thought and political ideals. As for Leo 
XIII.’s recent encyclical to English Prot- 
estants it is as mild and neutral a document 
as ever has been penned. It is full of sighs, 
proof-texts and platitudes, but it fails to 
make the slightest opening for a Protestant 
to crawl through into the Roman fold, not 
even one large enough for Lord Halifax and 
his ultra ritualistic associates. Not an iota 
of concession is made, not even a signboard 
is set up, saying, “ This is the way to begin 
to find the way back.’’ And this, too, after 
we have been told that the Pope had re- 
pudiated the advice given by Cardinal 
Vaughn, bad fortified himself with opinions 
from learned ecclesiastics on the unques- 
tionable validity of Anglican orders, and 
was about to make an ecclesiastical coup 
d'état that would strip the Anglican Church 
of all but Low and Broad Churchmen. 
Much more a matter of fact is the stir 
in Austria caused by the papal nuncio’s 
attack upon anti-clerical legislation, by the 
Hungarian premier's denunciation of the 
papal nuncio and the Austrian premier’s 
repudiation of the Hungarian premier and 
their forced resignations. 

Japan Still Militant and Supreme. 

According to the most reliab’e sources of 
information, China has accepted the terms 
of the treaty of Shimonoseki and granted 
the terms demanded by Japan. If so, Rus- 
sia’s machinations in Peking have come to 
naught, and there are reasons for believing 
that perhaps China and Japan may have an 
understanding respecting the future of Asia 
and the yellow race, the significance of 
which to Europe and America does not be- 
gin to be comprehended. Equally reliable 
authority says that Japan bas replied to 
Russia, Germany and France that their pro- 
tests against Japanese occupation of the 
Leao Tong peninsula and Port Arthur can- 
not be respected to the extent of foregoing 
the right of permanent possession, but the 
latest dispatches state that she has conceded 
the point. Japan has taken nothing for 
granted since the treaty was negotiated. 
Her navy has been practically doubled by 
the rehabilitation of the vessels captured 
from China. Japanese agents in Europe 
and America have been purchasing cruisers 
and supplies, and if the treaty fails to be 
signed and ratified by May 8, ‘‘On to Pe- 
king’’ will be the cry, and the next move 
on the chessboard will be made. 

The sultan is going to law and will sue cor- 
respondents of the English press for libel! 
May Day on the Continent was far more 
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pacific than of yore. The virus is at work, 
nevertheless. 

Dr. Parkhurst will spend this summer’s va- 
cation in Russia. Does he tly to the czar in 
order to advise as to how to defeat another 
boss? 

Friction between Sweden and Norway in- 
creases, Talk and thoughts of war have be- 
come so prevalent that ways and means of 
offense and defense are being formulated, and 
the Norwegian women are said to be render- 
ing up jewels to the national exchequer. 

Captain McGiffin, an American who fought 
for China in the battle of the Yalu River, as 
commander of the Chen-Yuen, gives in the 
Mail and Express a description of the horrors 
of up-to-date warfare, which encourages the 
belfef that science is doing quite as much as 
the Golden Rule to make war an impossibility 
in the future. 

President Cleveland denies that he ever 
has had any idea of building up a personal 
following. He has tried to be ‘ Democratic 
and not proscriptive.’”’ He hopes the South 
will be permitted to see ‘the pitfall which is 
directly before those who madly rush toward 
the phantom light of free, unlimited and in- 
dependent silver coinage.’’ He lets it be 
known that, in his opinion, defeat and disin- 
tegration await the party that does go pirou- 
etting after this will-o’-the-wisp. The Presi- 
dent has rights as a Democrat as well as an 
Executive, and if Illinois Democrats try to 
read him out of the party he cap respond. 

The vigilant Washington correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post says that the 
Honduras Lottery Company (old Louisiana) 
is preparing to test the constitutionality of 
the recent hostile legislation, and that pend- 
ing such decision it is now using banks and 
telegraph companies where it formerly used 
the mails and express companies. If this be 
80, counsel as astute as those engaged by the 
lottery compauy must be employed to assist 
the attorney general, and the marching orders 
for the next campaign must be given. If this 
becomes imperative, a few men sbould not be 
left to shoulder the load of responsibility— 
financial aod otherwise. 

Mayor Swift of Chicago continues to meet 
the expectations of his friends. He has not 
moved as rapidly as some desire, but as rap- 
idly as is wise. The men he has put at the 
heads of departments are first class. Mr. 
Kent of the Department of Public Works has 
done well in making Rev. Herman F. Hegner 
and Miss Jane Addams inspectors of streets 
and alleys of the wards in which they reside. 
Miss Addams, as head of the Hull House, and 
Mr. Hegner, as head worker of the Chicago 
Commons, will bring to the service of the 
municipality a hatred of dirt and devotion to 
duty quite unusual, and very unlike the mo- 
tive which has impelled past inspectors to 
draw their salaries and overlook filth. Keep 
your eye on these germicides. 


en 


IN BRIEF. 


This is an age prolific in striking phrases 
describing classes and situations in the com- 
munity. We have had “the masses” and 
“the submerged tenth,’”’ and now comes the 
expression, “‘ the unreached majority.”’ 





Mayor Swift of Chicago, to the gratification 
of not a few, has declared that no more police 
protection is to be given to those who want 
to go “‘a-slumming.” There is nothing to be 
said against those who visit these haunts of 
sin in order to seek out and save the lost, but 
it is quite another thing when one deliberately 
enters homes of vice simply to see it in its 
undress suits. 





We are greatly pleased with the appearance 
of the bound volume of our seri¢s of Pales- 
tine pictures It has been made especially 
for us and is a handsome ornament for any 
parlor table, besides preserving in durable 
form this much admired series of views. We 
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are confident that all the purchasers of them 
would want to have them bound could they 
see the result. 





Just as we goto press comes the news that 
our Palestine party landed safely at Jaffa, 
April 15~a feat even more difficult, it is said, 
than the ascent of Vesuvius—:ook horse at 
once and set their faces toward Jerusalem. 
We trust that the Oriental salutation, ‘‘ Peace 
be upon thee,” has been constantly fulfilled to 
them as they have been following in the foot- 
steps of our Lord and of bis apostles. 





A Country Minister indicates in another 
column something of the inspiration which 
residence in the veritable country gives him. 
We think him and all who are situated simi- 
larly subjects for sincere congratulation. The 
city has many special advantages and itis the 
duty of most of us to live in cities or large 
towns, but we are compelled thus to lose some 
privileges of exceeding sweetness and value. 





An Englishwoman, Miss Grace Chisholm, 
has just taken the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Gottingen, the first 
degree given to a woman since that institution 
became a state university. Thisisinterpreted 
to mean a change of attitude by the Prussian 
minister of education and be the omen of further 
concessions to woman’s higher education, 
hence it is causing a s:ir in German academic 
circles. 


The executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts branch of the International Order of 
King’s Daughters and Sons has made such 
investigation into the character and conduct 
cf Mrs. A. M. Gardiner, formerly connected 
with the committee and the order, as to satisfy 
the members of the committee that she is 
wholly unfitted for membership therein, and 
the committeé has taken such action us will 
secure her removal. 





Is Lane Seminary, too, caugbt in the Pres- 
byterian drift toward freer thinkivg and less 
restriction from headquarters? Its newly 
elected board of directors 1s declared to be 
liberal in sentiment, although Prof. E D. 
Morris, D. D., heretofore considered favorable 
to progress and who for the last year has been 
carrying the brunt of the work at the seminary, 
now retires. Isn’t Brother Moutford of The 
Herald and Presbyter taking proper care of his 
bailiwick ? 





Since we published our broadside on The 
Individual Communion Cup, several churches 
have reported themselves to us as having 
fallen into line with the fifteen or twenty who 
have led the way. The pastor of a prominent 
Reformed church in Albany, N.Y., in a letter 
asking that our symposium be published in 
tract form for wide distribution, says, ‘ For 
one, I am impatient for the day when this 
sensible and attractive custom shall prevail 
in all our churches.” 





The tide is rising. Last Sunday there were 
several special collections for the American 
Board in churches hereabouts. Mount Ver- 
non, Boston, raised $269 and expects to make 
the sum $300; Winthrop, Charlestown, cun- 
tributed about $175; while to Pilgrim, Dor- 
chester, $150 can be credited. Other cburches 
promise to fall into line in the extra dollar-a- 
member movement. A gratifying feature of 
some of these special gifts is that not a little 
of it comes from persons outside of church 
membership. Let the good work go on. 





Another success({ul year’s work by the Bos- 
ton Union Bible Class has just been con- 
cluded, and at the tinal sessiou many compli- 
mentary words were addressed to the leader 
for the last three years, Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, D. D., who terminates his connection 
with the class now. It will not be easy to get 
a more stimulating and wide-awake teacher, 
whose success in this position has beea proved 
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by the uniformly large attendance. Wetrusr, 
however, that this useful institution, which 
brings together in Christian fellowship mem- 
bers of all denominations and which has be- 
come one of the features of Boston church life, 
will not be allowed to lapse. 





The Open Church is a clever paper, edited 
and published at Salina, Kan. Its editor 
has just spent sixty days traveling in the 
Southern States and on the Pacific coast, in 
all traveling more than 10,000 miles. He 
found lnkewarmness more prevalent among 
the churches than he wishes he had, and he 
found every one talking about ‘‘ The free, un- 
limited coinage of the white metal.” He 
reports party ties as weakening and men say- 
ing, ‘‘I shall vote as C please and for no one 
who is not solemnly pledged to silver.” This 
is as raw that shows how the tide is running. 
But it may set in another direction before 
twelve months pass. 





A friend who bas been recently bereaved of 
her husband, a man widely known and loved, 
in speaking of the many warm tributes re- 
ceived to bis memory expresses her especial 
pleasure in the uniform testimony to his sin- 
cerity and to bis usefulness. He was a man 
of brilliant gifts, but apparently these two 
commonplace qualities of character had left 
upon the minds of his friends a more lasting 
impression than any achievement of his gifted 
intellect. We everyday people need this les- 
son every now and then. The graces within 
the reach of each of us constitute the founda- 
tion and the crowning glory of all worthy 
living. 





Now they say that the good people of the 
Carr’s Lane Chapel in Birmingham, Bog, 
waot Dr. A. H. Bradford to be their pastor. 
No wonder they want him. They hardly 
could find another man who cculd enter so 
fully into the spirit of Dr. Dale’s ministry 
and could take up and carry on his great work 
with so little of a breek or jar. But Carr’s 
Lane canno; always have such men. It has 
bad Dr. Dale. Now let it take and develop 
some young man of promise, as it took him. 
Dr. Bradford is one of us. He belongs to the 
American churches and is not to be surren- 
dered. Great as the opportunity is which 
Cari’s Lane Chapel offers him, we believe 
that he can do more and better service for 
Christ where he is. 





Whitsunday, which falls this year on June 
2, has never been recognized to any noticeable 
extent by Evangelical churches outside the 
Protestant Episcopal communion, but the 
movement to secure a wider observance of 
the day which commemorates the descent of 
the Holy Spirit is steadily gaining zround. 
We are glad to add our indorsement to the 
suggestion emanating from such men as 
Bishop Vincent and Drs. Barrows and Park- 
hurst that bere as in England the subject of 
Christian Unity receive on that day consider- 
ation in the pulpit. Good cannot fail to come 
from a conceited treatment cf such an im- 
portant theme. To our own pastors we com- 
mend The Congregationalist service, No. 28, 
which has been prepared with Whitsunday 
especially in mind. An outline of the service 
appears on page 735. 





Persons interested in the free pew question 
will find Mr Ramsdell’s article in this issue 
well worth their perusal. As respects his own 
chureb he seems to make out a clear case why 
the rental system is preferable to the free. 
What we want is testimony from experience, 
and we are just as ready to apprise the public 
where the free system fails to work as we 
have been to publish scores of testimonies to 
a favorable outcome. Wethink Mr. Kamsdell 
is rigbt in his contention that local conditions 
should govern the decision uf the matter. But 
taking the country as a whole, it cannot be 
questioned that there is a real, though slow, 
progress in the directi. n of throwing open on 
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an equal footing the house of the Lord to all 
his children, relying on their sense of justice 
and appreciation of value received to furnish 
the needful resources wherewith to carry on 
the church. 





The Pilot (Roman Catholic) rebuking Father 
Phelan for his recent attack on the Y. P.S. 
C. E., as tending to bring the sexes into un- 
wholesome and dangerous contact, says: 


What have we Catholics to do with the 
morality or immorality of our neighbors? We 
have sins enough of our own to look after and 
correct. We have... too many Irish Catho- 
lic rascals in politics; too many “ boodlers ” 
in office, using their race and creed to get 
there, only to disgrace both when their selfish 
end is attained. If anybody, Catholic or Prot- 
estant, in public or private life, is a knave and 
a scoundrel, it is not because, but in spite of, 
the fact that he is a Catholic ora Protestant, 
Neither Catholicity nor Protestantism, nor 
any other creed that we know of, teaches that 
vice is better than virtue. 


These sensible words must command the 
approval of every broad-minded person, and 
they show that some Roman Catholics are not 
parties to the bigotry and foolish talk of men 
within their own communion. 





“T am accustomed to give —— dollars an- 
nually to your society. But such is your per- 
suasive power and success in gathering funds, 
and so great is the need of the American 
Board, that this year I shall make a special 
gift to the Board of the money which I usually 
send to you.” So writes a good contributor 
frankly to an official of one of our most useful 
benevolent organizations. The compliment 
did not sugar the pill Suppose the same 
course were to be followed on a large scale. 
Only disaster would result to the other socie- 
ties, and the Board, even if temporarily bene- 
tited, would be little better off in the long 
ruo. No one society should be allowed to 
monopolize the gifts which fairly belemg to 
the others. The officials of the Board would 
be the first to regret such a condition of things. 
No, we must give more, not differently, if we 
are to do our daty and sustain the work of our 
great benevolent societies properly. 





Governor Altgeld of Illinois may or may 
not have been justified in pardoning a youth- 
ful embezzler, and his strictures upon the 
Chicago Tribune may or may not be true, but 
he is quite right in asking in his message of 
pardon: 

How far the integrity and sense of right of 
young men employed in some large money- 
making establishment is undermined and 
weakened by a knowledge of the fact that 
their employers are gaining large sums of 
money which, while not always obtained by 
criminal means, névertheless in equity and 
good conscience do not belong to them? 
Such a question is scarcely debatable. Such 
knowledge does have an influence which, 
while it does not justify, often determines 
theft. And a force scarcely less potent is the 
disparity which often exists between the sal- 
ary received by an employé and the load of 
financial responsibility laid upon him, involv- 
ing the handling of large sums of money. 

Theories in regard to increasing the benevo- 
lences of Christians are numerous. [he other 
day a kindly disposed gentleman walked into 
the rooms of the American Board and in- 
formed the officials that he had a plan for 
paying the debt of the Board, which he was 
confident would work effectively, and all he 
asked was that the Board should pay the ex- 
penses of printing and sending out the circu- 
lars apprising the public of this remarkable 
scheme. In contrast with such theoretical 
solutions of the problem is such a definite, 
sensible and practical methcd as that of the 
Extra-Cent-a-Day Band, described in another 
column by its criginator, Mr. Wilkins. We 
have uot infrequently :eZerred to this plan, 
and we are glad to bave a statement of its act- 
ual workings up to date. Think of it! Its 
adop'ion by our half million and more Con- 
gregati val church members would add over 
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$2,000,000 to their present gifts for causes dear 
to the heart of Christ. 


The publishers of an American edition of a 
French erotic novel recently dared to use the 
photograph of a respectable Brooklyn matron 
as an adornment for the title and cover page 
of the book. We rejoice that she has had 
public spirit enough to protest and take-the 
matter before the New York State Supreme 
Court, demanding $50,000 damages for libel. 
The defendants have defaulted and it seems 
now as if the woman would win a verdict and 
damages. Itis to be hoped so. The ease and 
impudence with which publishers, patent 
medicine venders, cigar makers and the like 
seize upon the portraits of presidents, poets, 
statesmen and noble women and couple them 
with salacious books, quack medicines and 
tobacco in its various forms is a scandal, es- 
pecially when, as in this case, womanhood is 
wronged. In fact, one only has to look over 
certain publications to be found on every 
news-stand to realize that the art of photogra- 
phy and the cheap processes of photo-engrav- 
ing have brought much evil as well as beauty 
into the world. 





In a very suggestive document submitted to 
a committee of the Illinois Legislature last 
week, the head of one of the great department 
stores of that city naively admitted, in fact 
contended, that it was ‘‘ almost axiomatic that 
every man’s success [in business] is made by 
overcoming others in the same business. 
Success is simply a process of eliminating 
others out of the contest.’’ If this definition 
of “ business success ”’ be admitted, then all of 
the attacks upon individualism, all the indict- 
ments of competition are just, and the sooner 
reconstruction on a socialistic basis begins the 
better. We deny the accuracy of the defini- 
tion. Temporary advantage over rivals may 
be won by such a theory of business adminis- 
tration assiduously practiced, but it is only 
temporary. As with individuals so with firms 
and corporations, when they overreach, at- 
tempt to monopolize, scruple not to deal blows 
in the dark, they simply butt against immu- 
table laws which sooner or later shatter those 
who persistently defy them. 





The annual meeting of the National Munic- 
ipal League and the Third National Con- 
ference for Good City Government will be 
held in Cleveland, May 29-31. Nearly a score 
of cities are to be represented by prominent 
advocates of civic reform in their respect- 
ive communities, and other important fea- 
tures of the conference are President J. C. 
Carter’s annual address, and addresses bear- 
ing on various phases of the subject by 
such men as Prof. Albion W. Small and Dr. 
Washington Gladden. Good City Govern- 
ment from the Physician’s Standpoint will be 
presented by Dr. John S. Billings, and from 
Woman’s Standpoint by Mrs. C. A. Runkle. 
The cause of municipal reform has made such 
advances during the past few months that 
the coming convention is sure to be rich in 
interest and inspiration as well as practical 
facts and suggestions. All associations of men 
or women having for an object the improve- 
ment of municipal government or the pro- 
motion of good citizenship are urged to send 
delegates. 





Powerful as Dr. Dale was in the pulpit and 
on the platform, he is said to have been most 
noticeably in his element when presiding at 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Says his close friend, Dr. D. W. Simon: 


He seemed himself to realize and caused 
others to realize to an exceptional degree, the 
mingled solemnity and familiarity, sadness 
and gladness, simplicity and profound signifi- 
cance of the occasion. There was none of the 
clumsiness, hesitaney, bungling and lack of 
finish (so to speak) that too often jar on the 
feelings of the more sensitive, ag he never 
fell into pompous formality; he was easy 
without familiarity, and so all who partici- 
ated did so with a chastened sense of at- 
someness that cheered, quickened and sol- 


-emnly delighted. 
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We sometimes wonder whether pastors pre- 
pare themselves with the care that is desira- 
ble for this service, and as for those who sit in 
the pews, there is need of more frequent and 
careful reflection on the meaning of the rite. 
Mr. Egleston’s suggestions in this week’s 
issue are well worth being laid aside to pon- 
der upon before our next approach to the 
table of the Lord. 


rd 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Grant's Birthday. 

One of the great events of the year for 
Chicago and Galena was the celebration of 
Grant’s seventy-third birthday Saturday 
last. The ceremonies were of more than 
ordinary interest on account of the presence 
of Mrs, Grant, her daughter, Mrs. Sartoris, 
and the granddaughter, Miss Rosmary Sar- 
toris. At the Auditorium Saturday even- 
ing an immense audience gathered to listen 
to an oration in which the character and 
work of the General were eloquently por- 
trayed by the famous lawyer, Luther Lafflin 
Mills, and to an address by General O. O. 
Howard which, although of a simpler char- 
acter than its predecessor, touched all hearts. 
General Howard gave an account of his first 
meeting with General Grant and of their re- 
lations in the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
campaigns. It is to be hoped that General 
Howard will not fail to put his reminis- 
cences of the war, and of events subsequent 
to it in which he had so prominent a part, 
in writing. Mrs. Grant and her daughter 
held a reception at the Auditorium, which 
large numbers availed themselves of the 
privilege of attending. Friday evening the 
Marquette Club honored itself in honoring 
the birthday of the hero, and in having Mrs. 
Grant and Mrs, Sartoris as guests. One of 
the features of this celebration was an ori- 
ginal poem on Grant by the versatile, elo- 
quent and warm-hearted Gunsaulus. 

At Galena, where the whole city was 
stirred to its depths, the event of transcend- 
ent interest was the presentation by Mr. 
H. H. Kohlsat of Chicago to his native 
place of an oil painting, by Thomas Nast, 
of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox Court 
House. The figures are of life size, and the 
painting is likely to prove of historic im- 
portance. Many distinguished men from 
Chicago, who yet remember with tender- 
ness Galena as their old home, were present 
at the unveiling of this picture. The cere 
monies here were tinged with sorrow by 
reason of the recent death of James W. 
Scott, once a citizen of Galena, who had 
looked forward to this day with fond antici- 
pations and had prepared himself to take a 
prominent part in them. 

Ministers’ Meeting. 

At the suggestion of Secretary McMillen 
the meeting for April 29 was set apart for 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
and careful preparation made to give in- 
formation to all who habitually attend 
these meetings and to some who do not 
concerning its work and needs, The hour 
was divided into seven parts and each man 
came with something to say which was 
worth hearing. The vaiue to our denomi- 
nation of the business department was 
assigned to Mr. I. N. Camp, of its missionary 
work in cities to Mr. C. H Case, in the 
country to Mr. E. W. Lyman, among our 
foreign population to Mr. O. B. Taft. The 
evangelistic side of the work was presented 
by Mr. E D. Reddington. These business 
men, all of them at the head of great enter- 
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prises and pressed for time, willingly gave 
the hour in order that in five minutes each 
they might give their testimony to the ex- 
ceedingly great value of this Sunday school 
work as they have seen it during several 
years’ connection with it. Mr. Tewksbury, 
called upon unexpectedly, made a telling 
address from a business man’s point of view, 
and was listened to with great interest. 
Mr. McMillen added a few pertinent words, 

Rev. C. W. Hiatt spoke of the importance 
of the work among the children, and quot- 
ing Drummond’s saying that the mother is 
the corner stone of our republic applied it 
to the society which cares for the children, 
and thus acts the part of mother to all the 
missionary work in our denomination. He 
dwelt also at some length on what the 
society has done in Illinois, especially in 
Peoria and Galesburg. The closing address 
by Dr. Willard Scott in his usually happy 
vein, upon the national character of the 
society’s mission, brought the interesting 
hour toa close. The amount of information 
given was simply marvelous. The purpose 
was to prepare for Children’s Day, June 9. 
In view of the fact that almost entirely as 
the result of the establishment of this 
society the increase in the membership in 
our churches between 1880 and 1890 was 
greater by 100,000 than between 1870 and 
1880, it is evident this society occupies a 
field white for harvest. During the last 
ten years, our Western committee say, 460 
schools have been organized each year, more 
than one a day. About sixty churches have 
grown out of them yearly, or more than 
one aweek. More than 100 schools receive 
aid every month, and these, too, in every 
State and territory in the land. It will be 
very strange if Illinois, especially, does not 
listen to the appeals sent her Sunday school 
children, and more than double the two 
thousand dollars they gave last year to help 
the children who need the Sunday school 
so greatly and yet cannot enjey its ad- 
vantages unless they have some special 
assistance. 

The Outlook at Omaha. 

As the Interior is an elastic term, one 
may write of Chicago and still date -his 
letter at Omaha. The sad event here is 
the resignation of Dr. J. T. Duryea, the 
eloquent, able and greatly loved pastor of 
the First Church. Since last September he 
has not been strong enough physically to 
carry the burdens of his parish. As his 
physicians do not encourage him to think 
that he can hope to take them up again 
immediately, it seemed wise for him to re- 
sign. His removal from the church will be 
a great loss to Omaha and to the entire 
State. Dr. Duryea has responded willingly 
to almost every appeal for personal assist- 
ance, has given himself without stint to 
every good cause, and has thus endeared 
himself to a great number of people who 
feel his going from them to be a personal 
bereavement. Their only joy is in the 
thought that removal to the East may 
diminish his burdens, restore his health, 
and enable him to use his immense stores 
of learning and his great gifts of speech for 
many years yet to the glory of God. At 
the Wednesday evening meeting tender and 
appreciative resolutions were adopted by 
the church and society in connection with 
the acceptance of the resignation, which is 
to date from May 1. 

There are at present nine churches in 
the city—the First, St. Mary’s Avenue, 
Plymouth, Hillside, Cherry Hill, Saratoga, 
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Park Place, German, and Pilgrim, recently 
organized and now having thirty members, 
a flourishing Sunday school and every pros- 
pect of rapid and healthy growth. The 
Bohemian Chapel is doing an excellent 
work among those for whom it was organ- 
ized. All the churches are doing as well 
as hard times permit. Most are burdened 
with debts almost too heavy to carry, yet 
the brethren are meeting them nobly and 
with courage. Arrangements have been 
made by which the obligations on the 
building of the First Church will be met 
at maturity. St. Mary’s Avenue is pros- 
pering marvelously under Dr. Butler. The 
house is crowded morning and evening. 
Hillside, Rev. G. J. Powell, has also had 
a most encouraging growth. The enthusi- 
asm. of the young people is a marked fea- 
ture of the life of this church. Mr. Ely 
serves both the Cherry Hill and the Sara- 
toga Churches, and serves them well. Both 
are doing fine work. The working mem- 
bership in the Cherry Hill Church has in- 
creased in a year from six to forty-four, 
with corresponding growth in congregations 
and Sunday school. A similar increase in 
efficiency is visible in the Saratoga Church. 
The Denomination Extending Its Stakes. 

The society called the Church Extension 
Society held its second annual meeting in 
St. Mary’s Avenue Church, Monday evening. 
Some of the reports above given were there 
made. In addition favorable reports were 
given of the work of the Bethlehem Chapel, 
and emphasis’ put on the need of a man to 
work in this chapel who can speak Bohe- 
mian. Interesting, too, were the reports 
made by Rev. Mr. Irving, pastor of the Pil- 
grim Church, and also of the Chapel of the 
Carpenter, which is situated on the ‘ bot- 
toms’’ among the poorest of Omaha’s poor. 
Mr. Irving lives among them, and is bound 
to them in close sympathy. Here he has 
meetings or classes or socials or musicals 
almost every night. How he can look after 
the two fields so distant and diverse from 
each other is a marvel, but he seems to do 
it and to do it well. What surprised a 
stranger was that so much can be accom- 
plished with so little. The income of the 
society has been only about $600 the past 
year, and yet it would seem from the work 
done as if it must have been $6,000. The 
great feature of the annual meeting was an 
address by Field Secretary Wiard of the 
National Home Missionary Society, who 
came over to Omaha from his campaign in 
Iowa to encourage the brethren here. It 
was the writer’s privilege to tell the breth- 
ren the story of the origin and development 
of the Chicago City Missionary Society, and 
of its work during the twelve years of its 
history. 

The Churches in Nebraska. 

In spite of the hard times and the drought 
these are in a good condition. The pastors 
—earnest, consecrated men—have felt it a 
duty and a joy to stand by their charges 
during this period of almost unexampled 
depression. They have ministered to the 
needy in many sections of the State with 
great efficiency. But for the aid which has 
been furnished through them it is difficult 
to see what could have been done. Super- 
intendent Bross reports the receipt of about 
$3,000 with which to purchase seed and 
other gifts for the immediate relief of press- 
ing distress. The assistance of the railroads 
in transporting stores has also been of great 
service. The officials of the Burlington 
Road, especially, have responded generously 
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and gladly to every appeal for transporta- 
tion or help. 

Omaha, May 3. FRANKLIN, 

FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 
Mulct Liquor Law. 

A test case under the “‘ mulet” liquor law 
has come before the Supreme Court of the 
State, and the law has been sustained. Judge 
Kinne alone dissented. He takes the position 
that the law delegates to commnnities powers 
that belong exclusively tc tive legislature, and 
is therefore unconstitutional. It can hardly 
be said to be gaining in favor among the peo- 
ple. It has probably reduced the number of 
drinking places in some cities without reduc- 
ing the amount sold. In other communites it 
has undoubtedly increased the amount sold. 
Many think the law does not rest on a good 
legal basis, to say nothing of its morality. 
Without repealing the prohibitory law, as it 
expressly states, it sells to communities the 
right to violate that law with impunity. It is 
a sale of “indulgences” that is not pleasing 
to a high sense of right. 

Woman's Suffrage. 

Those who thought that the law granting 
suffrage to women“ on questions of taxation 
was a step toward the full right to vote have 
met with disappointment. A district judge 
has declared the law unconstitutional, and 
many think the Supreme Court will affirm 
this decision. The constitution states ex- 
pressly that the right of suffrage shall be 
limited to male citizens. Some think the law 
was an oversight on the part of the law- 
makers. Others think it was a bid for favor 
by some anxious to stand well with suf- 
fragists. 

Hon. John Waller. 

The people of Iowa feel something of a per- 
sonal interest in Hon. John Waller, recently 
sentenced to imprisonment for twenty years 
by the French Government. He is well re- 
membered in Cedar Rapids, where he resided 
for some time and where his sister still lives. 
He was born in slavery, but the war freed 
him when he was a mere boy. He was a 
young man of energy and push and had the 
confidence of the community. After reading 
law he went to Kansas and became prominent 
in the politics of that State. President Har- 
rison appointed him consul to Tamatave, 
Madagascar, where he got into his present 
difficulty. Much sympathy is expressed for 
him, and many are anxious for his release. 

An Error Corrected. 

Dr. L. F. Parker of Iowa College has re- 
cently written a pamphlet of great interest. 
It treats of higher education in Iowa and is 
full of information touching the formation of 
the schoo! system of the State and the found- 
ing of the early colleges. It also contains a 
facsimile copy of President Grant’s famous 
speech on education given in Des Moines 
twenty yearsago. Professor Parker has taken 
pains to secure a correct copy of the address. 
In some way a few words were interpolated 
by the reporter in copying from General 
Grant’s manuscript, and this imperfect copy 
appeared in most of the reports. One sen- 
tence in the incorrect copy made the great 
general seem opposed to higher education 
supported by the State. But this is what he 
really said: ‘‘ Resolved, That the State or na- 
tion or both combined shall support institu- 
tions of learning sufficient to afford to every 
child growing up in the land the opportunity 
of a good common school education, unmixed 
with sectarian-pagan or atheistic tenets.” 
Those who believe in accuracy in such things 
owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Parker 
for his careful research. 

Special Evangelistic Efforts. 

The winter has been a harvest time to most 
of the churches. Faithful, honest work has 
been done in all the regular channels, and 
special meetings have been held in many 
places. The pastors have often conducted 
their own evangelistic services; in several 
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instances they have been assisted by neigh- 
boring pastors, and regular evangelists have 
done good work in not a few cases. Wide- 
spread revivals have prevailed at Manchester, 
Nashua, Belle Plaine, Garner, Forest City, 
Clarion, Dubuque and in other places. In 
some cases the power of a church has been 
doubled as the result of special meetings. In 
other instances the membership has been 
doubled during the winter. The work at 
Belle Plaine has attracted wide attention. A 
temporary tabernacle was erected to accom- 
modate the crowds that attended the union 
services. The meetings stirred the entire 
town and reached all classes. On the third 
week of the special services all the saloons 
were closed and the liquor was shipped from 
the city. A Citizens’ League has been organ- 
ized there for the purpose of enforcing the 
law against places of vice. Rev. Robert 
Stapleton is the faithful pastor and he has 
done a grand work in the community. 
Successful Pastors. 

There are many other pastors who rely lit- 
tle upon special efforts. They do faithful 
service all the time and receive members at 
every communion. Really able and talented 
preachers are found in some quiet and ob- 
scure parishes. A few of our prominent pul- 
pits are now vacant. Muscatine, Oskaloosa 
and Charles City are looking for good men to 
carry forward the work in those important 
places. The church at Cedar Rapids reports 
substantial growth under the ministry of Rev. 
G. R. Dickinson. The pastor made use of 
Passion Week to emphasize the importance 
of good citizenship. Dr. M. A. Bullock finds 
congenial work at Iowa City in a united and 
growing church and among the students of 
the State University. 

At Cedar Falls there is a high moral and 
spiritual tone among the students of the State 
Normal School. There are about 1,000 stu- 
de ats in attendance and all the instructors 
are active, working Christians. The pastors 
of the churches where the students worship 
indirectly touch the school life of thousands 
of boys and girls in all parts of the State. 
Rev. S. J. Beach, the pastor of the church, 
has done much to mold the lives of hundreds 
of teachers in the seven years of his pastorate. 
Rev. A. J. Van Wagner will soon celebrate 
the eighth anniversary of his ministry in 
Creston. The church has bad a continuous 
growth under his faithful leadership. Dr. 
John Askin is preaching strong sermons in 
Council Bluffs and the work is widening. 
The church in Burlington is taking on new 
life under the efficient pastorate of Rev. F. N. 
White. The evening audiences number 500 
or 600, the Sunday school has had a remarka- 
ble growth, the Men’s Club is doing good 
work and the outlook is bright for the future. 

Osage, Io. WwW. W. G. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in the May Forum, 
discussing the question, Have We Equality 
of Opportunity ? proves by statistics that there 
are more people in this country at work now 
earning their living than ever before; that, 
while there is a depletion of the rural dis- 
tricts, there is a drift from the congested 
districts of the cities to the suburbs “that is 
broadening the opportunity of the working 
man and adding actual time, by saving, to 
his leisure,” etc.; that by the decrease of 
crime, ‘‘ which will come largely through the 
practical application of the principles of the 
kindergarten in all lines of educational work, 
the opportunity will be still broader and 
greater and more equal; that the per capita 
wealth of the country increased from $308 in 
1850 to $1,039 in 1890.” 

John Bach McMaster, the historian, in the 
May Atlantic chides those who think the for- 
mer times better than these, declaring it to 
be a “ pure delusion.”’ ‘In filibustering and 
gerrymandering, in stealing governorships 
and legislatures, in using force at the polls, 
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in colonizing and in distributing patronage 
to whom patronage is due, in all the frauds 
and tricks that go to make up the worst form 
of practical politics, the men who founded 
our State and national governments were al- 
ways our equals, and often our masters. Yet 
they lived in times when universal suffrage 
did not exist and when the franchise was 
everywhere guarded by property and religious 
qualifications of the strictest kind.” 

Robert Grant continues to discourse in 
Scribner’s on The Art of Living. He thinks 
that the American young man of today ‘‘no 
longer regards the ministry as a profession 
which he is free to prefer merely because he 
needs to earn his daily bread; and he under- 
stands, when he becomes a clergyman, that 
lukewarm or merely conventional service will 
be utterly worthless in a community which is 
thirsty for inspirational suggestion, but which 
is soul-siek of cant and the perfervid reitera- 
tion of outworn delusions. . .. Happy is he 
who feels so closely in touch with the Infinite 
that he is certain of his mission to his brother 
man! But is any one more out of place than 
the priest who seems to know no more than 
we do of what we desire to know most.” Mr. 
Grant admits that ‘‘the whole field of practi- 
eal charity, economics, hygiene and the rela- 
tions of human beings to each other on this 
earth are fast becoming the legitimate domain 
of the church,’”’ and he thiuks that ‘‘a trust 
of all religious denominations for the common 
good of humanity would be a monopoly which 
eould pay large dividends without fear of hos- 
tile legislation.” 

ABROAD. 


Dr. Mackennal,in the R-view of the Churches, 
writing on Dr. Dale, says: ‘* There was one 
doctiine peeessary to a complete Christian 
theology as well as toa complete ethical and 
political system which Dale did not take 
kindly to—the solidarity of man. He was an 
intense individualist. ... The solidarity of 
Christ and the church was a conspicuous note 
in his Congregationalism. But the doctrine 
which is to harmonize all these, and vindicate 
te each its place in the general scheme of 
thought—the solidarity of man—hbe left out.” 

W. Robertson Nicoll, in The British Weekly, 
says: ‘I could mention short stories which in 
every quality of art are equal to the best that 
have been recently published and which, 
nevertheless, have missed a popular success. 
The reason, I believe, is to be found in the 
fact that the writers do not accept Christian- 
ity, even if they do not reject it. By Chris- 
tianity I do not, of course, mean a long, de- 
tailed creed—of that the modern literary mind 
is singularly impatient—I mean the great 
simplicities of belief, the faith in God the 
Father, in Christ the Redeemer, in the life 
beyond tbe grave. Such beliefs are not too 
eommon among literary people, and the be- 
setting temptation of such is to imagine 
that all the world is their own way of think- 
ing, and to forget that they are addressing a 
baptized people.’”’ Because they are religious, 
because they have not forgotten this, Mr. 
Nicoll believes that the Scotch idyllists, Bar- 
rie, Crockett and Maclaren, ‘have met and 
satisfied as no other writers of the day have 
been able to do” the popular want, nor does 
he doubt but that they will take an increas- 
ingly conspicuous place in literature for the 
next ten years at least. 

The Christian Patriot (Madras) inquires why 
the Indian (native) church has not produced 
a great teacher or preacher of the apostolic 
character of Keshub Chunder, Sen, and says 
the reason is plain—‘‘too much domination 
by foreign influence. ... Indian workers, 
whetber male or female, have been snubbed 
as soon as they have acted with energy and 
spirit on lines somewhat different from those 
prescribed or followed by their European col- 
leagues or superiors.”’ It speaks, with grati- 
fication, of the recognition of this fact by 
Bishop Thoburn and the American Metho- 
dists, and the adoption by them of a policy 
which gives far more recognition, responsi- 
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bility and opportunity to the native Chris- 
tians with whom they are working. 


FLORENOE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 








Prebably there are no two women living 
whose names are better known*on account 
of their services to suffering humanity than 
Clara Barton’s and Florence Nightingale’s. 
Alike in their genius for sympathy, and 
peers in their unselfish consecration to 
noble ends, yet the circumstances of their 
early years were strikingly different. Toil 
and poverty and a limited education were 
Miss Barton’s portion, while Miss Nightin- 
gale was surrounded from infancy with lux- 
ury and all the social advantages which 
landed property confers in England. Her 
father was a wealthy squire and her mother 
the daughter of a member of Parliament. 
They were traveling in Italy when this 
youngest daughter was born, May 15, 1820, 
and she was christened Florence from the 
city of her birth. In taking its name she 
seems to have had poured into her English 
nature the unusual gifts which that art cap- 
ital bestows upon her children. 

Her home was at Leahurst among the 
hills of Derbyshire, overlooking the pictur- 
esque and winding Derwent. [lere, in a 
feudal looking structure with Gothic tur- 
rets, but filled with the treasures of arces- 
tral wealth, she passed her girlhood. Her 
father carefully superintended her educa- 
tion, and her mind became enriched under 
the best masters. She acquired an extraor- 
dinary knowledge of tbe classics, spoke sev- 
eral modern languages fluently, was versed in 
art and modern science, and was also skilled 
in the more feminine accomplishments of 
music, drawing and embroidery. Unlike 
most men in the early part of this century, 
Mr. Nightingale did not oppose his daugh- 
ter when she developed tendencies which 
would be likely to take her beyond what 
was then considered ‘*woman’s sphere.’’ 
Therefore he interposed no obstacle when 
she went forth from this home of wealth 
and luxurious appointments and immured 
herself within the grim walls of a nurses’ 
seminary at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine. 
Here she submitted to its rigid discipline 
and performed all the menial tasks required 
with cheerful fidelity. Meantime she had 
traveled extensively and penetrated even to 
the remoter regions of the Nile, where 
probably no Englishwoman’s face had been 
seen before. 

Still young, courted and admired she 
withdrew from society and founded in Lon- 
don a school tor the education of nurses, 
thus becoming the pioneer in opening up a 
new field of usefulness for women. She 
presided personally over its minutest de- 
tails and supplied from her own purse any 
deficiencies in its receipts. Returning to 
the beautiful Derbyshire home she em- 
ployed her time in giving to the world a 
description of the Kaiserwerth institution 
and in the exercise of local charities. 

In the fall of 1855 a cry was heard from 
the shores of Turkey, from the maimed and 
tentless soldiers dying in the Crimea where 
There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was 

dearth of woman’s tears. 
At the earnest solicitation of the secretary 
of war and of friends who knew her gift for 
organization, she gathered a company of 
forty two helpers and started, Oct. 11, for 
the comfortless camps near Constantinople. 
Like Clara Barton and Mrs. Livermore she 
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exhibited a practical judgment in affairs 
outside her peculiar province of nursing 
which astonished the army officers and de- 
monstrated that the ‘instinctive wisdom of 
a woman's heart’’ is often more effective 
than the stale routine of professional expe- 
rience. Nor was her sacrifice wasted on 
ungrateful hearts. A typical case is that of 
a poor fellow who burst into tears and ex- 
claimed to a comrade: “1 can’t help crying 
when I see her. Only think of an English- 
woman coming out bere to nurse us; it is so 
homely and comfortable.’’ Still more fa- 
miliar is the anecdote of her passing through 
the hospital wards at night carrying a small 
lantern and the wounded soldiers, in a trans- 
port of adoration, kissing her shadow as it 
fell upon the wall, Longfellow has immor- 
talized the scene in bis Santa Filomena: 


On England’s annals through the long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A lady with a lamp sball stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 


Her labors we'e most taxing and itis said 
that every nigbt she walked a distance of 
about six miles in the wards and corridors 
of the vast hospital, which was three stories 
high, and no less than 4,000 patients were 
cared for in a fortnight’s time. After two 
years of this excessive strain upon both 
mind and body she contracted a fever which 
left her physical strength forever broken, 
but her soul as intent as ever on doing good. 
Again she came home, and in the pauses of 
pain wrote her Notes on Nursing, which is 
still a standard work. 

In her life of semi-invalidism for the past 
thirty years and more she bas accomplished 
an amount of useful work which would be 
prodigious even for one in robust health. 
Her present home is on the noble estate in 
Bucks which belonged to ber sister, the late 
Lady Verney, and she continues to take an 
active interest in all matters pertaining to 
public sanitation. She has another home 
in the West End of London. At one time, 
under her personal supervision, a number 
of “health missioners,’ as they are called 
in England, were sent into the Buckingham- 
shire villages to lecture on matters pertain- 
ing to the everyday life of the people. 

A grateful nation, in recognition of her 
services in the Crimean War, has erected a 
lasting testimonial in the form of the Night- 
ingale Home, which is acknowledged to be 
one of the best training homes for nurses 
in the world. It forms a wiog of the fa- 
mous St. Thomas’s [lospital in London, and 
the necessary $250,000 was subscribed in an 
incredibly short time. Queen Victoria’s ap- 
preciation took the form of a magnificent 
jeweled decoration inscribed with the motto, 
‘Blessed are the merciful,” and having the 
letters V. R. and the royal crown in dia- 
monds. On the fifteenth of this month 
two continents will honor her seventy-fifth 
birthday and thus fulfill a prophecy spoken 
shortly after the close of the Crimean War. 
At a dinner given to the officers of the Brit- 
ish army and navy, the host, after the 
speeches were over, suggested that each 
guest write on a slip of paper the name of 
the person connected with the war which 
would probably go down to future ages 
with the greatest honor. Each slip con 
tained the name of Florence Nightingale. 

The portrait which appears on our cover 
will remind many of the serene face of one 
of America’s foremost women of the cen- 
tury—Lucy Stone. Like her she believed 
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firmly in allowing no distinction of sex to 
hamper one’s career, as evidenced by the 
words, recently uttered, which appear be- 
neath the portrait and which may be taken 
as an exponent of her character. 


THE LARGER USEFULNESS OF OUR 
MASSAOHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


BY REV. FRANKLIN 8. HATCH, MONSON. 


Our association at Lynn will be a true 
Congregational assembly. Every church in 
the Commonwealth is invited to be present 
by pastor and delegate. No person living 
has seen such a gathering in Massachusetts. 
In this age of democracy our State Congre- 
gational assembly has at last, for good or 
ill, becomedemocratic. Democracy involves 
responsibilities as well as privileges. We 
hear much about the guilt of remaining 
away from the polls on election day. Let 
us not neglect our duty to be at the State 
meeting. We owe this to ourselves as in- 
dividuals, to the church to which we be- 
long and to the whole fraternity of churches. 

Our fellowship, strong and beautiful as 
it is, will become richer, holier and far 
more fruitful if we attend our annual meet- 
ing conscientiously and use its opportuni- 
ties faithfully. We rejoice in the liberty 
and independence of our polity, but fellow- 
ship is quite as important a part of our 
true distinction. And is not the freedom of 
our fellowship the very thing that gives it 
power? No one is obliged to attend the 
Lynn meeting, either to secure a preacher 
or a place to preach, or for any other rea- 
son; and the moral influence of a large 
gathering will be all the more impressive 
by reason of this very freedom. 

A meeting like this is also a great privi- 
lege. Some of our ablest men, whose learn- 
ing and experience might seem to make 
such gatherings unnecessary to them, have 
acknowledged their debt to kindred as- 
semblies of the churches and have set the 
example of faithful attendance thereon. 
No church is so wise as all the churches, 
No church is so strong as not to need the 
fellowship of others and no church is so 
weak that it cannot be a blessing to the 
strongest. We are one body. Let each 
churcb, then, aim to be represented at 
every meeting of our association. If we all 
plan for this, even though some occasionally 
fail, the large majority of our churches 
will always be represented. May it be so 
this year and every year. 

We can further increase the usefulness of 
our association by personal help. Prompt- 
ness, brevity, good temper, a generous 
spirit—these old-fashioned virtues are al- 
ways in demand. Even if a speaker possess 
all qualifications, what can he accomplish 
without good hearers? To listen well is 
an art. Let us welcome our appointed 
speakers cordially and receive their sayings 
into open minds. Nor should we forget 
that routine business may be important and 
its transaction illuminating. It is not in- 
frequently true that the brightest sayings 
of such a meeting are the flashes of unpre- 
meditated discussion. The acquaintance 
so necessary to the growth of fellowship is 
developed just here. 

Let us not be influenced overmuch by the 
apparent attractiveness, or otherwise, of the 
program. Our favorite theme may not be 
the best theme or the one we most need to 
consider. No committee can arrange an 
order equally satisfactory to all, but, year 
by year, we are sure to have variety suffi 
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cient to cover the great questions arising 
from time to time in all the churches. We 
change our place of meeting and appoint a 
new committee every year. These changes 
are a natural and sure safeguard against any 
permanent monotony. 

One wise change in the constitution of 
our committees might be made. At the 
present time the provisional committee pre- 
pares the program, The committee of ar- 
rangement carries it out. The same com- 
wittee would better plan and execute. The 
brethren who arrange the program should 
have both the responsibility and the privi- 
lege of carrying it out. This committee, 
by the experience of its preparing, knows 
better than any new committee can how 
rigidly that program should be adhered to, 
and how much flexibility may be allowed. 
The unexpected and interesting discussions 
sure to arise must be under some control in 
the interest.of all. The constitution of the 
association gives great power to the com- 
mittee in charge of its business. Such a 
grant of power is necessary, but it should 
be given to the committee most conversant 
with all that is to be done. 


GIVE HIM YOUR HAND. 


BY REV. RUFUS B. TOBEY, BERKELEY TEMPLE. 





The following anonymous letter came to 
me a few days ago: 
Boston, Mass., April 5, 1895. 


Dear Sir: As a friend of Mr. , with 
whom I think you are acquainted, I take the 
liberty of addressing you on his behalf. He 
is, as you know, at Dr. ’s Gold Cure In- 
stitute, where he has been for the past two 
months. Of course, itis but natural that his 
family and other friends should look some- 
what doubtfully on his reformation, but I 
think they would hesitate to show this feel- 
ing to him if they could realize the depressing 
infinence it has upon bim. J,am not a partic- 
ularly good person myself, perhaps not the 
best acquaintance that Mr. could have, 
but as God is my judge I would not do or say 
one thing that should cause him to return to 
his old habits of drunkenness—and worse. 
As it is, I firmly believe that unless some 
other hand than mine—the hand of some far 
better person than I can ever be—is stretched 
out to him in loving, cordial sympathy and 
helpfulness he will soon return to his old 
babits. I can and do appeal to his manhood, 
his judgment, everything that [ know from a 
human standpoint to hold him up, but [ feel 
every moment how utterly powerless is the 
arm of flesh to help him; what he needs is 
Christ, and only a Christian can point out 
Christ to him. I have heard him speak of 
you several times, so I write to you to beseech 
you in the name of the One who thought his 
life not too much to offer for just such men 
as to go to him and aid him by your 
friendship, your words, in every way that 
your Master would do. It is too late for me 
to know the Christ in your way, but that does 
not hinder my desire that others may be 
helped and saved as far as possible. Mr. 
, of course, does not know of my writing 
this, and you will kindly say nothing to him 
about it, but remember that at the bar of God 
I shall meet you, even though mine is a lost 
soul, and if you neglect this poor, struggling 
fellow shall rise in judgment against you. 

Yours truly, 
OnE WuHo WisHEs IT WERE Nort Too LATE. 


It was written the day after we had put 
away all that was mortal of my sainted 
mother, when the reaction was setting in; 
but starting as it did at that time, the im- 
pression then received retains its vividness 
as the days go by. And yet, what can I do 
alone? What can I do, God helping me, 
unless others take hold and help? It isa 
young man of whom I speak, who, before 
drink mastered him, was second to none as 
a salesman in his branch of business. His 
career as a drunkard need scarcely be 
touched upon. I find him today quiet and 
peaceable, but | knew him when, under the 
influence of drink, he was ugly and quarrel- 
some.’ He was the black sheep of the flock 
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chiefly because of his environment away 
from home, for he was born of Christian 
parents and reared in comfort. He is free 
from the taint of alcoholism now, and what 
he most needs is encouragement, especially 
from those who but lately knew him as a 
drunkard. But many of these are bluntly, 
not to say brutally, expressing to him the 
opinion that be will not hold out. One is 
almost tempted to believe that with them 
the wish is father to the thought. 

A man in the condition of this young man 
does not need to be pushed in order to fall. 
Leave him alone and let him know you 
have no faith in him, and the result will be 
the strongest possible temptation to drown 
his feelings in drink. Under God, kindness 
and encouragement will bring him to the 
One who is able to save to the uttermost. 
Where shall work be found? He is not 
absolutely dependent upon his earnings for 
his support. But his mind must be occu- 
pied, or Satan will find him easy prey. The 
old proverb, ‘‘ Man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity,’’ needs qualification—it is also 
the devil’s opportunity. Whether he shall 
be won to Christ or lost to Satan depends 
largely upon the attitude and activity of 
Christian people. Unfortunately the case 
referred to is not an isolated one. Such 
come to us sometimes in quick succession. 
And yet the plea is not so much for those 
who come under our notice and care as for 
the many everywhere to whom kindness 
and encouragement mean salvation. 


HOW TO RAISE THE DEBTS. 


BY SAMUEL F. WILKINS, NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 


The American Board is at present $140,000 
in debt. Its debt is increasing. Other mis- 
sionary societies of our own and other denom- 
inations are in the same condition. Shall we 
practically say to our devoted missionaries: 
** Some of you must abandon your white fields. 
Those who remain must work harder if possi- 
ble and with less pay?” Shall we tell them 
to answer, ‘‘ No, it is impossible,” whenever 
they hear anew the Macedonian cry, ‘“ Come 
over and help us?” The Christians of this 
land can doa far greater thing for God than 
has ever yet been attempted. They can pour 
into these missionary treasuries such abund- 
ant supplies that the debts will be paid and 
thousands of new messengers will be sent 
forth to tell the story of salvation. 

The Extra-Cent-a-Day Band is the sufficient 
answer to the missionary question of addi- 
tional ways and means. Its possible results 
are tremendous and magnificent; its plan is 
simple and within the means of almost every 
one. Does an extra cent a day seem petty? 
An extra cent a day from each one of 15,500,- 
000 Protestant, Evangelical church members 
in the United States would add $56,575,000 a 
year to the Lord’s treasuries. Does that seem 
too great a thing to attempt? Only an extra 
cent a day is required. The First Church at 
Newton Center, Mass, has an Extra-Cent-a- 
Day Band, which has raised on the average 
$359 20 every year for the last five years, in 
all $1,796, of which it bas given one-half to 
the American Board and one-half to the sev- 
eral home missionary societies. 

At the recent American Board rally in 
Boston Secretary Smith declared that the 
supreme need of the Board at the present 
time is tbat the way shall be shown whereby 
money, money, money, in adequate measure 
may be secured. The Extra-Cent-a-Day Band 
is the way to assure money in abundant meas- 
ure to the Board and to every other mission- 
ary society. If generally adopted missionary 
work would be more than quadrupled. I shall 
be glad to furnish E. C. D. B. envelopes free 
of cost and to answer inquiries upon applica- 
tion. 
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The Nile journey of The Congregation- 
alist’s party ended on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 2. Its members reluctantly bade fare- 
well to the steamboat Memphis and, divided 
into two companies, each with its conductor 
and dragoman, were soon comfortably set- 
tled, one at the New Hotel,and the other 
at the D’Angleterre. For eleven days they 
have lived luxuriously, each company in- 
sisting that its hotel is the best. Cool 
verandas overlooking the busy streets in- 
vited rest, while snake charmers, jugglers 
and singers often offered entertainment. 
But no one with a good conscience and 
good health ever need wish for entertain- 
mentin Cairo. Dashing carriages preceded 
by strong and sprightly syces dressed in 
white with gay sashes, camels, donkeys 
urged along by noisy donkey boys, women 
with dark eyes peering over black veils, 
Turks with headdresses of turban or tar- 
bush make an unending procession in the 
brilliant light of cloudless days and moon- 
lit nights, which have been too often de- 
scribed to claim space in this letter. One 
never tires of watching the street life of 
Cairo. 

Of course our party made repeated visits 
to the bazars, bargaining with traders who 
asked three times what they expected to 
get for their goods, and comparing their pur- 
chases and prices on their return to the 
hotels. Oriental methods of doing business 
have not escaped criticism, but the Ameri- 
can also loves a bargain, and the congratula- 
tions or regrets heard every day after shop- 
ping excursions were evidence enough that 
the Egyptian and the Yankee are of one 
blood, and that their kindred are every- 
where in marts of trade. A remarkably 
large proportion of the goods in the ba- 
zars is ornamental, and foreigners buy a 
great many curious things to take to their 
friends or to keep as souvenirs, which either 
gather dust in forgotten corners or require 
more labor to keep them clean than they 
had from their patient makers. 

I am tempted to speak only of experiences 
peculiar to our party, but of course I can- 
not omit to mention the pyramids. These 
landmarks appear in solemn majesty when- 
ever the traveler in and about Cairo scans 
the horizon. They keep in mind the fact 
that Egypt’s history antedates that of all 
other lands. It is impossible to forget that 
Abraham and Jacob and Joseph and Moses 
looked on these monuments as memorials 
of ancient days, and that they witnessed the 
changes of time since before history began 
to be written. When Herodotus, the father 
of history, wrote about them, they had 
stood longer than the entire period of the 
Christian era. We rose at five o’clock on 
the morning of April 8, and a little more 
than an hour later our carriages were rolling 
along the splendid avenue that leads over 
the great Nile bridge and through the level 
lines of acacia trees out to the edge of the 
desert, where the pyramids stand, some 
seven or eight miles distant. They are so 
immense that they seem not far away and 
the traveler is puzzled to understand why 
he approaches them so slowly. 

The Great Pyramid, ‘the glorious throne 
of Khufu,” measures 750 feet on each side 
at the base and is 451 feet high. It covers 
an area of nearly thirteen acres. Long be- 
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Letters From the Orient. 


VIII. Cairo and the Pyramids. 


fore we reached it fleet-footed Arabs were 
running beside our carriages and begging 
for the privilege of helping us to the sum- 
mit. There was some earnest conversation 
as we alighted, between our conductors, 
dragomans and the Bedouin guides. It was 
emplhiasized by gestures and the thwacks 
of heavy canes. It occurred to some of us 
that we might go up in pieces, so many 
guides insisted on taking each a part of a 
traveler and going his own way. But at 
last the ascent was begun, three Arabs ap- 
propriating each tourist and others going 
along to encourage him. The third guide 
did not usually get near enough to the 
gentleman to whom he attached himself to 
get more than an occasional objurgation, 
but he carried an unchanging expression of 
devotion to business. The ladies generally 
were grateful for the assistance of three. 
All together they looked like a company of 
ants as they spread over the side of the 
vast structure continually ascending. No 
doubt the climb is perfectly safe, for these 
Arabs are sure footed and strong, and the 
eyes of the sheik and his watchmen are 
constantly on them. But when the steps 
are only a few inches wide and four feet 
apart, it is better not to spend much 
time looking down to the ground. At any 
rate, itis not a good place to estimate dis- 
tances. 

The view from the top, once seen, is in- 
delibly impressed on the memory. West- 
ward yellow desert sands, interspersed with 
barren cliffs, stretch away to the horizon. 
Near at hand are the other two pyramids, 
that of Menkaura quite small in comparison, 
and the Sphinx lifting its head out of the 
dust. South and north in the distance are 
groups of pyramids. To the east is the 
Nile, with luxuriant fields intersected by 
canals, adorned with palms and dotted with 
villages. The great city, with its minarets, 
its domes and citadel, seems just before us, 
resting against the Mokattam hills. Be- 
tween death and life stand these monu- 
ments of the dead, as if linking the change- 
less desert to the changing life, which, like 
the glittering river, is moving on to bury 
itself in the sands. 

We could not help a feeling of sympathy 
for these Arabs who live under the shadow 
of the pyramids and get their bread from 
the tourists. They do their work well, and 
to those who meet them with good nature 
they are pleased to give their services with 
faithfulness and respect. The editor and 
his wife accepted an invitation to call at the 
house of one of them. Mounted on camels 
we rode through the village at the foot of 
the Great Pyramid, the observed of all the 
inhabitants. Dismounting in his courtyard, 
having removed our shoes, we squatted on 
the rugs of his best room and drank his ex- 
cellent coffee, while he told us in broken 
English of his experiences with other tour- 
ists. Involuntarily, as we were passing out, 
one of us witnessed an altercation between 
two young women whowere probably wives 
of our host, which resulted in the overturn 
of the dish in which the family dinner was 
being prepared. What other result was 
promised to follow the tears there shed we 
had not sufficient knowledge of Arabic to 
understand. 

The eleven days of our sojourn in the 
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City of the Khaliffs were filled with experi- 
ences as interesting to us as the stories of 
the Arabian Nights. Of course we saw the 
sights which tourists come to see. We vis- 
ited several of the mosques, which I wish 
there were space to describe. We went to 
the university, which is also a mosque, and 
saw the groups of students scattered among 
the 140 marble columns in the great hall of 
instruction. Here many of them live, sleep- 
ing on the floor, having little boxes for their 
wardrobes, and buying their food in the 
markets close by. We spent several morn- 
ings in the Gizeh Museum, the most inter- 
esting placein Egypt. With feelings inde- 
scribable we looked into the faces of the 
mummies of the Egyptian kings who dealt 
with the Hebrew patriarchs, and studied 
the relics of the wonderful civilization that 
was hoary with age when Christ was born. 
We went out to Heliopolis and stood by the 
obelisk that looked on Joseph’s courtship 
of the daughter of Potiphera. We called 
on the tree which is said to have spread its 
shadows over the parents of the young child 
who had fied from the cruelty of Herod. 
We visited the farm in the desert with its 
1,380 ostriches, and did most of the other 
things which tourists do. 

But The Congregationalist’s party were 
fortunate beyond most tourists in seeing 
the life of Cairo. During our visit occurred 
the annual procession of the sacred car- 
pet, when the pieces of the covering of 
the most sacred sanctuary of the tem- 
ple at Mecca are carried to the citadel 
to be sewn together and lined. There were 
12,000 Egyptian troops in line that morn- 
ing, with a vast multitude of gayly attired 
people looking on, and our party’s car- 
riages were near to the proud camel who 
carried the carpet. We were courteously 
received by the manager of the Ghezirah 
Palace Hotel, on the other side of the Nile, 
and conducted through its rooms and gar- 
dens. It was recently a palace of the 
khedive (now dead), was built at a cost 
of nearly $11,000,000, and with all its fur- 
niture has been converted into a magnifi- 
cent hotel, the most fashionable resort in 
Cairo, Through a business acquaintance 
of a member of our party in the city, 
several of our number received an invita- 
tion to visit his house, which is an old man- 
sion of the Mamelukes. Better still, through 
this same Swiss gentleman, who is an old 
resident of Cairo, we visited one of the 
most elegant Muslim residences, whose 
owner received us graciously, showed us 
his house and gardens, and permitted the 
ladies to call op the inmates of his harem. 
In return for this courtesy I herewith in- 
scribe his full name—Elsaid Ahmed Effendy 
Abdel Khaleh Cheik-el-Sadatt. At some 
future time I may describe his home. 

Dr. Grant Bey, one of the most eminent 
Egyptologists and for thirty years a resi- 
dent of Cairo, gave a reception to The Con- 
gregationalist’s party, displayed to us the 
treasures of his magnificent collection of 
antiques, and read a very interesting paper 
on the music and poetry of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Other events, which it would be a pleasure 
to chronicle at length, providentially oc- 
curred to make our visit memorable, On 
the day of our departure from home, Feb. 
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16, 1895, one of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries was made at Dalchour. The tomb 
of the Princess Khusumit, of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, was opened and her magnificent 
jewels were found, after resting undisturbed 
for more than 4,000 years. Among them 
were two magnificent crowns of wrought 
gold and mosaic, one of them containing 
the cross set with precious stones which 
was the symbol of life. These jewels had 
just been arranged in the Gizeh Museum 
in time for our inspection. Nor can I omit 
to mention another rarity, a rainy day in 
Cairo with a succession of smart showers 
which filled the streets with pools of water 
and sent the astonished citizens, with their 
flowing skirts thrown over their heads, 
hither and thither in search of shelter. 
There are few more dejected objects than a 
wet Arab with a wet donkey loaded with 
destructible goods and caught in a heavy 
shower. The efforts toget rid of the water, 
in a city with no drainage, are without a 
parallel, even in the streets of New York. 

We have all had happy days in this 
strange old city, though not a few of us, 
owing to the unlooked-for chill of the 
evenings and sometimes of the days also, 
have been under the physician’s care, and 
we shall turn away tomorrow with regret 
that is tempered by eager anticipations of a 
month in Palestine. 

Cairo, Egypt, April 12. A. E. D. 


THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


1S IT FEAST, FAST OR FETICH? 





BY REV. N. H. EGLESTON, WASHINGTON, D.C, 





The character of the Lord’s Supper must 
be determined by the language of Christ in 
instituting it and by the attendant circum- 
stances. There are no other sources of 
evidence in the case. As to the language 
of Christ, we are dependent upon accounts 
by three of the evangelists and by Paul. 
Matthew was an eye-witness of the institu- 
tion of the supper, and Paul says that he 
had his account of it from Jesus himself. 
What, now, on this testimony is the charac- 
ter and office of the Lord’s Supper? Sim- 
ply that of a memorial, ‘This do in re- 
membrance of me,”’ said Christ. These are 
the supreme and decisive words in the case. 
It isa memorial of Christ as the Bread of 
Life and the institutor of the new covenant 
in his blood. 

If we turn to the only other source of 
evidence in the case—the circumstances in 
which the supper originated—we find its 
testimony in complete accord with that of 
the explicit words of Christ. That “last 
supper,’ as we call it, grew out of the 
Passover as its consummate flower. The 
Passover was established expressly as a 
meniorial of the deliverance of the people 
of Israel from their bondage in Egypt. No 
one, it would seem, can read the account of 
the institution of the supper with a simple 
desire to ascertain the truth without seeing 
its similarity and almost identity of mean- 
ing with the Passover, and being convinced 
that the supper was designed to be simply 
a memorial of the deliverance of God’s 
people from that sorer than Egyptian bond- 
age—the bondage of sin. 

But men have not been content with the 
sacred ordinance as Christ gave it to them. 
There has been a constant disposition to 
overlay it with ceremonials, to invest it 
with mystery and to ascribe to it some 
occult and magic power. This may be 
accounted for not only by the general tend- 
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ency of the human mind when dealing 
with the unseen and spiritual, but we know 
that the Christian system originated in an 
age largely given to belief in magic and 
necromancy. We have the story of Peter’s 
encounter with Simon Magus, or the magi- 
cian, and Paul’s contest with Elymas the 
sorcerer and the account of the burning of 
the books of magic at Ephesus. John’s 
warnings to the seven churches in Asia and 
other passages of his Revelation show also 
that magical arts were practiced in his time 
by professed Christians themselves. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the supper should soon have been corrupted 
from its original simplicity. So we find 
the material, as distinguished from the 
spiritual, view of Christ’s presence in the 
eucharist appearing in the early liturgies, 
as, for example, in the prayer that the bread 
and wine ‘‘ may become the body and blood.” 
A special sanctity was early attributed also 
to the elements, and arspecial efficacy apart 
from the condition of spirit in the partaker, 
and so they were given even to infants, as 
they still are in the Greek church. The 
derisive term, ‘‘ hocus pocus,” a corruption 
of ‘‘hoc est corpus,” is the popular indict- 
ment of the Romish Church as making the 
sacred rite a piece of magic mummery. 

Nor are the Protestant churches free 
from the taint of magic and mystery in 
connection with the eucharist. It is found 
in the consubstantiation of the Lutheran 
Church and more or less in others. As 
Dean Stanley says: ‘‘ Melancthon, Bucer, 
Calvin all trembled on the same inclined 
slope—all labored to retain some mixture 
of the physical with the purer idea of the 
metaphysical, moral efficacy of the eucha- 
ristic rite.’ The taint is found in the 
rubric of the Episcopal Church today. It 
is found in the Presbyterian Church, whose 
ministers preface the administration of the 
supper with Paul’s words expressly de- 
scribing its origin and meaning, and may 
then perhaps be heard immediately to pray 
that the bread and wine may ‘‘ become the 
very body and blood of Christ.” 

How does this material and magical view 
of the supper—the fetich view—rob souls 
of its divine aid and comfort! How differ- 
ent does it make it from what it was as 
Christ instituted it! It is by no magic, no 
material contact with the bread and wine 
that the supper works its quickening effect, 
but by bringiag Christ to mind as the divine 
deliverer from the bondage of evil and our 
constant friend and companion—the one, as 
that word companion signifies, with whom 
it is our privilege to live in the intimacy 
which belongs to those who break bread 
together. This is the constant communion 
signified and kept in mind by the holy sup- 
per, which is its visible exponent. At the 
sacramental table we sit down as members 
of a family of which Christ is the invisible 
but real head. The supper is thus a con- 
stant appeal to memory. It is the memorial 
of a divine friend. What the ring worn on 
the finger of a departed wife or mother is 
to husband or child in recalling the beloved 
one to thought, and preserving the impress 
of her character upon the heart and life, 
that in kind, though more potent in effect, 
is the holy supper to the disciple. 

What need we more? Memory, aided by 
the imagination, to which the supper also 
appeals, brings Christ to the heart in all his 
endearing relations, and for the time the 
disciple sits as it were with John and the 
rest in that ‘‘upper room’’ where Christ 
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first broke the memorial bread, and as he 
sits he is more and more transformed into 
his likeness. No magic or necromaacy, no 
eating of the supposititious flesh or drink- 
ing the supposititious blood of the crucified, 
no ceremonial, however gorgeous, can be so 
efficacious for the svul’s welfare, can so 
bring Christ to it and into it as does the 
simple memorial which he has instituted 
for this purpose. We may confidently ap- 
peal to experience and to history on this 
point. 

And if not a magic charm or fetich, 
neither is the holy sacrament a fast or in 
the nature of a fast. The passover was not 
a fast but a feast. All the great annual 
assemblies of the Israelites were festive. 
They were all and always occasions of joy. 
The celebration of the passover was accom- 
panied by the singing of the Hallel, as it 
was called, composed of those jubilant an- 
thems which have come down to us and are 
found in our Bible as the 113th and five fol- 
lowing psalms. And if anything is clear is 
it not that the holy supper, instituted in the 
very midst of the Passover and at ‘the cul- 
minating point of its festivities rather than 
at any other time, was designed to resemble 
it in its festive, joyous character? Through- 
out the last Passover celebration by our 
Lord, when he and the disciples ate the 
customary paschal lamb together, with his 
death so imminent, and then as he insti- 
tuted the new supper of which he was to be 
forevermore the paschal lamb of God, there 
is no note of dissonance in the general tone 
of joy. The only approach to it was when 
Jesus was for a moment, as John intimates, 
‘troubled in spirit.”’” This, however, was 
not on his own account but on that of Judas. 

So the commemorative supper has been 
fitly called the eucharist, or the occasion 
of thanksgiving, as the word signifies, and it 
would be well if we were to speak of it ha- 
bitually as the church’s thanksgiving, which 
it properly is. For the old feeling which is 
the root of the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion has even led to a mistranslation of the 
language used by the Saviour in the insti- 
tution of the supper. In the King James 
version of the Bible Matthew reports Jesus 
as blessing the bread, whereas the proper 
rendering of the Greek is that he blessed or 
gave thanks to God, as the Jews always 
did before eating. The word translated 
‘*blessed’’ is the one from which or its 
cognate noun we get the words eulogy and 
eulogium. The Revised Version has cor- 
rected the mistranslation. It is to be no- 
ticed, also, that the same Greek words are 
used in reference alike to the bread and 
the wine, both signifying praise and thanks- 
giving. 

Christ did not bless the bread or confer 
upon it any new quality. The fragments 
that were left after the supper were simple 
bread, and the wine that remained was the 
same in character as before Christ took the 
cup and gave thanks. If any blessing was 
asked, it was a blessing upon the disciples 
and not upon the inanimate bread. And 
so there is no propriety in our invoking a 
blessing upon the bread or the wine when 
we sit down at the table of the Lord. No 
blessing will convert them into anything 
else or impart to them any new power. 
The Lord did not convert stones into bread 
for his own sustenance, and he will not 
convert bread into anything else at our re- 
quest. The efficacy of the supper is not 
magical in any sense, but memorial. It is 
not a fetich or a fast, but a festival. It is 
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a perversion of it to make it an occasion of 
gloom or sadness. It should ever be ob- 
served with jubilant and triumphant feeling. 
It is not an occasion either for theological 
addresses or doctrinal discourses in the guise 
of prayer. Its observance is not a time 
for singing doleful and depressing hymns, 
but rather for strains like those of Handel’s 
Messiah, ‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
and the king of glory shall come in!” or 
some of the very psalms composing the 
Great Hallel, or Hallelujah, which the Jews 
sang at their Passover feast, such as 


The Lord is my strength and song, 

And is become my salvation; 

The voice of rejoicing and salvation isin 
The tabernacle of the righteous, 


and many other uplifting strains with which 
those psalms abound, and hymns of like 
character, which may be found in many of 
our hymnals. These should be rendered 
also with proper instrumental accompani- 
ment, every swelling and reverberant stop 
of organ drawn out, cornets and cymbals 
also chiming in, and choir and congregation 
joining in accordant chorus the mighty ac- 
claim, so that, while saints are thus lifting 
to heaven the incense of devout feeling, 
the unbelieving who may be present shall 
be impressed by the scene and verify in 
their experience the words of the apostle: 
‘“* shall be convicted by all, shall be judged 
by all, the secrets of their hearts shall be 
made manifest and so they shall fall down 
on their faces and worship God, declaring 
that God is among his people indeed.” 

Thus observed the eucharist would rightly 
be considered, and could hardly fail to bein 
reality, the supreme rite and most effective 
service of the church. 





AN UNSUOCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN 
FREE PEWS. 


BY REV. FRANE E. RAMSDELL. 


I have followed the discussion of the 
respective merits of free pews and rented 
seats with keen interest and with an in- 
creasing bias toward free seats. Under the 
influence of the earnest and altruistic argu- 
ments of those who plead for a more Chris- 
tian democracy in our churches, I was 
steadily approaching the conclusion that 
pew rental is exclusive and selfish, and that 
all seats in all churches should be made 
free. I am now, however, quite as thor- 
oughly convinced that pew rental or free 
seats is a local issue. Why the change? 
An experiment in free seats. An ounce of 
experience is worth a pound of sentiment 
and theory in determining the comparative 
merits of these two systems. The church 
in Gardner, Mass., at its parish meeting in 
January, 1893, voted unanimously to adopt 
the plan of free seats. At the parish meet- 
ing in January, 1895, our people voted 
unanimously to return to pew rental. Hav- 
ing been asked the cause of this reversal, 
1 give a brief outline of the experience of 
one church with free seats. 

While there is a good attendance of 
strangers and transients, the congregation 
in this family church is made up of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, professional men, 
clerks, skilled «o1kmen and their families. 
Being the largest and wealthiest church in 
the community, it bas had little difficulty in 
renting seats and securing necessary reve- 
nue. Yet the house of worshipis never full 
«xcept on special occasions. This gave rise 
to the charge of exclusiveness—a charge 
‘bat pained both pastor and people, sho 
desired the closest contact with the com- 
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munity. Opinions differed as to the best 
method of meeting the growing demand for 
seats. At last it was decided to enlarge and 
at the same time test the merits of free 
pews. After a cordial invitation had been 
extended to the public, the seats were made 
free. This continued through four months 
in the old church, the twelve months of 
transition and the first eight months in the 
enlarged and beautified building. The first 
year showed a slight increase in revenue, 
the former pew-holders in nearly every case 
subscribing as much as they had been in 
the habit of paying. The second year 
showed a falling off in many cases and in 
some instances a refusal to pay anything. 
Result, a deficit at the close of the year of 
over $1,000. 

As to the matter of attendance there was 
at first a slight increase, an increase dis- 
couragingly small when viewed in the light 
of the previous demand for free seats, 
Soon the attendance fell back to the former 
average with this new feature, viz., every 
gain of a new-comer was offset by the in- 
creasing irregularity in attendance of old 
stand-bys. The distribution of the audi- 
ence was in inverse ratio to the distance 
from the choir and pulpit. The back seats 
resembled a crowded political gathering; 
the front seats reminded one of a well-in- 
habited cemetery. Families no longer were 
sure of sitting together. One Sunday a fam- 
ily of five found themselves at last in three 
different pews. The young people no longer 
sat with their parents, but were inclined to 
gravitate toward each other. Priceless as- 
sociations were being destroyed. Lifelong 
friends ceased to feel the social and spir- 
itual re-enforcement of mutual worship. 
Historic pews were losing their precious 
power of tender and hallowed memories. 
The child now grown to manhood no longer 
bowed in worship in the old accustomed 
place where in the early years the mother 
joined with him in praise and prayer. The 
little conveniences which each family adds 
from time to time—the cricket, the marked 
Bible, the extra hymn-book, fan, note- book 
and pencil, provided perhaps by those dead 
or absent—were missed more and more 
as one after another earnestly and aimost 
sadly declared, ‘‘I have no church—I do 
not fee] at home.’’ These are not class dis- 
tinctions in the house of God; they are 
rather the holy and helpful associations of 
a lifetime. 

Still another unhappy result was the in- 
crease of ‘‘ floaters.”” In every community 
there is the great army of the unattached. 
All churches are alike to them. Investing 
nothing they care for nothing, have no 
definite work, feel no thrill of consecrated 
enthusiasm, keep step with no army of 
Christian soldiers. No pastor can claim 
them, yet all the pastors visit them. The 
church that occasionally fills its auditorium 
with these itinerants fondly believes that it 
has solved the problem of reaching the 
masses, The next Sunday they give their 
valuable support to another church, and 
another deluded preacher basks in the 
luster of their appreciative smile and feels 
that he has at last struck twelve. Neither 
church has gained any strength from these 
people. 

We have now had pew rental again for 
three months The lowest priced sitting 
(and a good one) is $1.40 per annum, 2.7 
cents per week; the highest priced seat is 
about $15 per annum, There is a regular 
announcement on each weekly calendar 
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that pew rental is only a reserve of seats 
until 10:30. At all other services and at the 
morning service after 10:30 the vacant seats 
are free and at the disposal of the ushers. 
What have been the immediate results of 
this return to pew rental or pew reserve? 
(1) A guaranteed increase in revenue of 
$1,500 over 1894, and that in spite of the 
fact that the rental took place in January 
before there were any signs of business re- 
vival. (2) A better distribution of the con- 
gregation, which, beginning at the second 
or third pew, comfortably fills the church. 
(3) The revival of family attendance and 
grouping. (4) An increase in numbers, due 
chiefly to the more frequent appearance of 
those who had become disaffected or had at 
least lost some of their interest in the 
service. (5) Many former transients now 
pew renters, with all that that implies. 
(6) A more contented and homelike feeling 
throughout the congregation. 

This whole problem appeals to me as 
a question of practical business methods 
rather than one of sentiment. We must 
have churches and we must pay their run- 
ning expenses. No method is exclusively 
Christian or democratic. Berkeley Temple 
is a people’s church, is constantly thronged 
and has free seats. The First Church in 
Lowell is as truly a people’s church, is fre- 
quently crowded and has pew rental. Equal 
spiritual success and financial support in 
two churches using such totally different 
means of securing revenue indicates the 
secondary importance of methods. Multiply 
the illustrations and you will probably come 
to the conclusion that a radical change from 
one method to the other is called for only 
when there is such a change in the compo- 
sition or attitude of the community as to 
demand imperatively a readjustment of the 
relations of the church to the people. The 
Gardner church was not confronted by any 
such change in the community. Free seats 
and pew rental were tried among the same 


people. 


AN EXOELLENT MOVE. 


The University of Wisconsin’s School of 
Economics, Political Science and History, of 
which Prof. R. T. Ely is director, in its an- 
nouncement of next year’s course, distinctly 
recognizes the renaissance of a civic spirit 
and provides for those who desire to be intel- 
ligent, as well as self-sacrificing, citizens. 
To those taking the civic-bistorical course it 
offers the title of Bachelor of Letters. The 
school seems to have established peculiarly 
intimate relations with expert administrators 
in and out of the State, and induced them to 
give lectures to future citizens on such con- 
crete subjects as are administered by the 
various State boards, charities, reformatory 
institutions. The problems of administration 
are thus faced, as well as abstract principle 
studied. A detinite department is made of 
public administration, and the principles of 
municipal organization and administration 
are to be carefully studied and thoroughly 
taught, chiefly by the seminary method. 
Lastly, recognizing that municipalities aud 
bations which lack bappy homes are doomed 
to fail, Mrs. Helen Campbell is to lecture, as 
she has already been doing, on the many as- 
pects of domestic economy. 


<= 





The great difficulty in life is to bear, and 
not to fight. To fightiseasy. Combat brings 
its own stimulus. But bands down, eyes 
blinded with tears, face t» face with an in 
finite vacancy, 8» cold—so cold that ice would 
warm you—tben to say, ‘It is well’’—Le wlo 
can say that in the right spirit is in heaven. 
— Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
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The Home 
LITTLE FEET. 


Two little feet, so small that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand; 

Two tender feet upon the untried border 
Of life’s mysterious land ; 


Dimpled and soft, and pink as peach tree blossoms 
In April’s fragrant days— 

How can they walk among the briery tangles 
Edging the world’s rough ways? 


These rose-white feet along the doubtful future 
Must bear a woman’s load ; 

Alas! since woman has the heaviest burden, 
And walks the hardest road. 


Love, for a while, will make the path before them 
All dainty, smooth and fair, 

Will cull away the brambles, letting only 
The roses blossom there ; 


But when the mother’s watchful eyes are shrouded 
Away from sight of men, 

And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then? 


How will they be allured, betrayed, deluded, 
Poor little untaught feet? 

Into what dreary mazes will they wander? 
What dangers will they meet? 


Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of sorrow’s tearful shades? 

Or find the upland slopes of peace and beauty, 
Whose sunlight never fades? 


Will they go toiling up ambition’s summit, 
The common world above? 

Or in some nameless vale, securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with Love? 


Some feet there be which walk life’s track un- 
wounded, 
Which find but pleasant ways; 
Some hearts there be to which this world is only 
A round of happy days. 


Bat they are few. Far more there are who wander 
Without a hope orfriend, ~ 

Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 
And long to reach the end. 


How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair-faced and gentle-eyed, 


Before whose unstained feet the world’s rude high- 


way 
Stretches so strange and wide? 


Ah! who may read the future? For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet, 
And pray that He who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide the baby’s feet. 
—Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


— $$ <_< 


Not every one is as willing to confess his 
fault in the matter as was Carlyle, but 
doubtless many men suffer his measure of 
remorse from not having spoken affection- 
ate and helpful words to his wife while 
living. Sometimes a quick-witted friend 
can open a man’s eyes to his delinquencies 
in the expression of tenderness toward the 
wife whom he really loves before it is too 
late. Not long ago a nurse was called into 
a home where the wife was a sufferer from 
a lingering and mortal disease. The hus- 
band, though heartbroken at the prospect 
of the loss in store for him, never bestowed 
the least caress upon her. Repression of 
all feeling was the law in that household 
and had been for generations. This nurse, 
with a rare and beautiful tact, broke up 
the icy reserve by saying, for instance, 
‘‘ Now my patient is all ready for her good- 
night kiss,’’ and managed in various ways 
to bring the two together on similar pre- 
texts. During the week that followed the 
atmosphere of the home was entirely 
changed. The floods of true and tender 
feeling were broken up and demonstrations 
of affection for the dying woman were not 
delayed until she had passed into the world 
where she would have no craving for them. 
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Many an aching heart has echoed the wish 
in the pathetic little poem, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead cold brow. 
——— aa. 


THE OAPAOITY FOR INTEREST. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





It has been remarked that work is good 
usually in proportion to the amount of 
interest which is put into it. One might 
go further and say that life is sweet just in 
proportion as we are interested in it. If 
men and women would take more pains 
than they now do to cultivate new interests 
and to enlarge and perpetuate those which 
they now possess, life would certainly be 
more agreeable to themselves and to their 
friends. But as age comes on enthusiasms 
disappear. It is often hard for an elderly 
person to feel even a moderate interest in 
anything outside of himself and his imme- 
diate family. This is, perhaps, inevitable 
when ill health has enfeebled his powers, 
but when he is in a comfortable condition 
it is not necessary, and it is a misfortune. 

The pleasure of our society to others 
depends almost entirely upon the amount 
of interest which we are capable of taking 
in matters and in people outside of our- 
selves. There is no one so unpopular as 
the man who talks incessantly of himself 
and his achievements. There is no one so 
much beloved as he who is always ready to 
listen to the stories of others, and whose 
heart is open to the sweet influences of 
friendship, But one cannot be continually 
in society. It is, therefore, a wise policy 
in the aging man, if he would keep his 
faculties awake, to try and create in him- 
self, if he has no such interest as a legacy 
from his youth, some sort of a hobby. 

A certain old man has been engaged for 
many years in the study of postage stamps. 
He has an album over which he enjoys 
poring like a boy with his grandchildren. 
He exchanges stamps with them and their 
friends, who regard him with awe because 
he excels in their own specialty, far more 
than because he is a mine of information 
on more important subjects, 

‘* A fellow has got to keep up some inter- 
ests in common with the rising generation, 
or else he drifts away into old age all by him- 
self,’’ the wise old man says, apologetically. 

A certain old lady, who has always been 
fond of plants but had not time to cultivate 
them in her active middle life, has lately 
taken up horticulture in earnest. 

‘*T know,” she says, ‘that crazy-quilts 
are the proper thing for old ladies, but as 
long as I have the young folks to lift my 
flowerpots for me Lam going to do what I 
like best.’’ 

Her stand of plants occupies her a large 
part of every day. She takes the liveliest 
delight in every leaf and bud and blossom, 
and reads diligently in the best horticul- 
tural periodicals as to the best way to pro- 
mote their welfare. All the flower-raisers 
in the neighborhood come to her for coun- 
sel and inspiration. Herconversation on all 
subjects is brighter for her special interest. 

But even better than cherishing a re- 
source for one’s Own amusement and in- 
tellectual quickening is the capacity for 
interesting one’s self in the affairs of others, 
in aright way. In Robert Elsmere, you re- 
member that Agnes ‘‘had a good, whole- 
some... curiosity as to the courtings and 
weddings and buryings of the human beings 
about her.’’ This, in its highest and broad- 
est form, is what always distinguished Oli- 
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ver Wendell Holmes, and was one chief 
cause of his wonderful old age. Emerson 
remarked it in his diary when Dr. Holmes 
was still a young man. This intellectual 
and impersonal, while yet personal, curios- 
ity is so largely a matter of principle and 
habit that it may be cultivated with more 
or less success by any conscientious person. 
Abstraction and the vicious tendency of 
some minds to wander, even while under 
address, should be checked early in life, for 
this cause if for no other. The old man 
who would make himself agreeable to others 
must attend to what is said to him and try 
to enter into the spirit of it. He is sure to 
be disliked and neglected if he does not 
learn to think with interest of others, and 
to show that interest in agreeable ways. 





NERVOUS WEAKNESS. 


BY FLORENCE HULL, 





We may set down as axiomatic the law 
that any unpleasant shock is destructive 
to nervous force, and that they among us 
whose tendency is to be easily disturbed 
and excited should neglect all other duties 
for a while until they have performed the 
plain duty of bringing themselves under 
some control. 

Although domestic afflictions and mis- 
fortunes are grave causes of that nervous 
depression which settles down like a black 
cloud over many sunny natures, there is 
reason to believe that more often the begin- 
ning of the trouble is in yielding to irritable 
impulses aroused by little disappointments 
and perplexities. If we would be free from 
nervous maladies we must not put ourselves 
in positions that invite chagrin, For in- 
stance, the woman who knows herself to be 
in receipt of an unvarying income should 
steer clear of the temptation to launch 
into expenses not provided for in the hope 
of being able to make up the deficit ‘* some- 
how.” ‘*Somehow’”’ has filled many wards 
in insaneasylums. And she whose province 
is the supervision of the details of a house- 
hold and the welfare of a family should not 
try the experiment of devoting herself to 
an art or a course of study where interrup- 
tions will torment her, unless she makes up 
her mind that the duty to herself is the 
more imperative and resigns her other 
functions, 

The intellectual pursuits of a wife and 
mother are usually carried on under diffi- 
culties, and the fret brought on by constant 
interruptions is harder upon the nerves than 
most of us realize. The breaking of a train 
of ideas, or the divertipg of the mind sud- 
denly from work which the thoughts are con- 
centrated upon, is equal in its injurious 
effects to a slight cut or burn upon the skin. 
If one can cultivate hardihood enough to 
suffer it there is no objection, but it ought to 
be understood that irritation is the most 
destructive enemy of nervous force and that 
any course which renders one liable to re- 
peated attacks of it is to be religiously 
avoided. Our forefathers, knowing nerv- 
ousness almost exclusively as a mental 
quality, pronounced it temper, and the 
woman who in our day is pitied as a nerv- 
ous invalid would probably have been 
sentenced a hundred years ago to punish- 
ment as a “‘scold.”” But heroic treatments 
are out of fashion and hysteria has become 
a recognized disease, regarded more or less 
tenderly according to the measure of sym- 
pathy among the bystanders. 

Decidedly, there is a point at which self- 
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control becomes impossible, and one’s con- 

dition passes from excitement into dementia 
or explodes its force in the sharp, physical 
pains of neuralgia. Then medical treat- 
ment is the only resource. But long before 
this point is reached there occur stages of 
excitement which might be quieted by the 
exercise of some determination on the part 
of the sufferer. If the exertion is not made 
before feelings of gloom or anger obtain 
firm hold upon the mind, the probability is 
that the attack of ‘‘ nerves’? in some form 
will run its course and open the way for the 
next attack. One of the unfortunate phases 
of the malady is that the will becomes 
weakened so that finally it is almost impos- 
sible to make an effort and one permits im- 
pulse to take entire possession. In young 
and strong persons nervous attacks usually 
find vent in violence; the passions are force- 
ful, and the display of energy is a sign of 
health, not weakness. But repeated out- 
bursts exhaust the system so that it takes 
a longer time to recuperate, and the person 
who often gives way in the end gives way 
when he does not want to and finds himself 
wrecked in will power and nerve force. 

Overwork, worry, passion and hypochon- 
dria are, generally speaking, to be opposed 
by methodical, rationa] habits of work, and 
the cultivation of a cheerful, serene outlook 
on life. The first thing is to say, ‘I will be 
cheerful,’’ but then follows the practical 
application of one’s resolve and no greater 
ingenuity is ever called for than in meeting 
this need. One of the best means of form- 
ing any new habit is to place ourselves in 
novel circumstances. To ‘‘take a new 
start’’ there must be something to distract 
the mind from its accustomed rut. Doctors 
recommend change of scene or diversions 
for melancholic patients, and it is well to 
profit by the hint and prescribe for our- 
selves some little recreation or else a course 
of hygienic treatment. 

Fresh air is the first curative agent. In 
every season of mental depression one 
should, if possible, live for hours at a time 
out of doors. Apart from the exhilarating 
effect of outdoor life upon the mind, there is 
sound benefit to be derived from inhaling 
large draughts of oxygen. One should 
breathe deeply, whether walking or driving, 
and carry the head and chest well poised 
and upright. This brings us to the next 
point, which is, the remarkable effect that 
the carriage of the body has upon the mind. 
Menta] and physical action being reflex, a 
sickly body will droop and bow the mind 
with it, while depressed spirits put the body 
in the attitude that invites illness. The in- 
dicator for mental health is the chest, and 
whenever we feel sadness creeping over us 
it will be well to try and avert it by a few 
judicious exercises. Often the will is lack- 
ing, the person oppressed with gloomy 
thoughts feels as if he could not raise his 
head. The expression ‘a weight upon me” 
is significant. 

To throw cf this weight stand up and as- 
sume a correct posture, the back straight, 
the chest well out, the abdomen drawn in. 
Inhale deeply, then rise to the toes five 
times, taking in more air each time, and 
holding all you have until the lungs are 
filled. Now raise both arms horizontally in 
front of the body, stretch them straight out, 
shake both hands at the wrists until they 
are limp, then begin and clinch the hands, 
at the same time gradually drawing them 
back toward the shoulders, increasing the 
power until, as the knuckles touch the 
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shoulders, the fists are clinched with fury. 
Open the hands and slowly drop the arms, 
letting the air out from the lungs while the 
chest is held upright. Then inhale deeply. 
If correctly performed, the exercise will 
cause an electrical thrill to pass through 
the entire body, and the weak, spiritless 
person who puts himself through it half a 
dozen times each day will begin to take a 
new interest in living. 


— a 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 


“You think I am dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
‘* Because I have never a leaf to show, 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray mosses over me grow! 
But I’m all alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away, 
But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 


** You think I am dead,”’ 
The quick grass said, 
‘** Because I have parted with stem and blade! 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I’m all alive and ready to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here. 
But I pity the flower without branch or root,” 


* You think I am dead,”’ 
A soft voice said, 
** Because not a branch or root I own? 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours; 
You will see me again; 
I shall laugh at you then 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.”’ 
—Edith M. Thomas. 





A LITTLE TRAGEDY. 


BY JOHN HAWKINS. 


One bright April day, as I was walking 
under a Carolina scuppernong arbor, my 
attention was attracted to a clear spot in 
the sandy soil which was pitted here and 
there with the small inverted cones made 
by ant-lions. Small black ants were running 
to and fro among the pits, and, knowing 
that sooner or later one would meet its 
death, I sat down to witness the tragedy. 
The walls of the dens were smooth and still, 
and it would have taken a wise ant to guess 
that at the bottom of each, buried in the 
earth, a strange, dust-stained creature lay 
in wait for blood. 

Soon two ants appeared pushing and 
dragging between them the dead body of 
a small caterpillar. The burden was heavy, 
but they tugged at it perseveringly, and, in 
spite of what appeared to me a great waste 
of energy, due to their failure to work in 
concert, they progressed slowly but surely 
in the direction which they had chosen to 
go. This led them among the pits of the 
ant-lions. The foremost ant, going back- 
wards, and intent upon his task, suddenly 
found himself upon the rim of one of the 
dens. He stopped, realized his danger, and 
struggled manfully (or antfully) to escape, 
but the ground gave way beneath his feet, 
and his companion, ignorant of the situa- 
tion, pushed the caterpillar still further 
over the edge of the crater. A catastrophe 
was inevitable. Loosing his hold upon the 
worm, the unfortunate ant rolled to the 
bottom of the cone in the midst of a small 
avalanche of sand grains and dust. 
Desperate but short was his struggle for 
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life. Without an instant’s hesitation h° 
sprang up and made a mighty effort to es- 
cape from the awful pit. Despite the slip- 
ping of the treacherous sand beneath his 
feet, he ran up the smooth slope and almost 
reached the top, but just at this critical 
moment the ant-lion, aware in some myste- 
rious way of his victim’s doings, made a 
slight movement, and down came one whole 
side of the cone, bringing the ant with it. 
Then from the bottom of the crater a mass 
of sand shot up into the air likea miniature 
volcanic eruption. The ant was stunned by 
the falling grains, and covered with dust, 
which impeded the motions of his legs, but 
he still made weak efforts to ascend the 
steep incline which led to liberty and life. 
Concealed beneath the vortex of the den, 
the ant-lion met each attempt with another 
cave in of the walls and another shower of 
sand. After a while he lay still, leaving the 
quarry to complete its own destruction. 

This was soon accomplished. Weak and 
dazed the ant lay at the hollow of the crater. 
His legs moved feebly, but to no purpose 
save to bring down upon himself from all 
sides a steady stream of sand. Deeper and 
deeper he sank beneath the rolling grains 
until at length he disappeared from view. 
About two minutes had passed since his fall 
into the den. 

The ant-lion was in no haste to devour 
his prey or to mend the breaks which the 
struggle had left in his walls. For ten min- 
utes there was no further movement in the 
vortex of the cone. While I watched and 
waited, however, another small black ant 
came rushing blindly along and tumbled 
into the same den. His efforts to escape 
were almost identical with those of the first 
ant. Rut the walls caved in as before, and 
he was overwhelmed with an eruption of 
sand and dust, and with what must have 
seemed to his senses a horrible object, 
namely, the dead body of the first ant, which 
was thrown up with the eruption and fell 
back upon him. Before long both the liv- 
ing and the dead were ingulfed by the creep- 
ing grains of sand. 

If the author of all this mischief indulged 
in any self-congratulations upon his good 
fortune in securing two victims in such a 
short time, they were destined to interrup- 
tion, for I now determined to play a part 
in the little tragedy. I carefully raked away 
the earth of the den and scattered it so as 
to bring the actors into view. The first 
ant was dead. The second limped painfully 
away, and if ant language equals ant intel- 
ligence he no doubt told to the companions 
of his household a story of his adventure 
as thrilling as Poe’s Descent into a Mael- 
strom, and not unlike it. The ant-lion at 
first simulated death as cleverly as any 
opossum ever did. I turned him on his 
back, and he lay quite motionless for sev- 
eral seconds. Then with a sudden spring 
he brought himself right side up, and bur- 
rowed into the dust. Returning to the spot 
some hours later, | found a new and deeper 
den constructed, and in answer to my long- 
drawn cry of ‘Doodle, doodle, doodle!” 
(a memory of childhood) he moved the sand 
in the door of his dwelling as if to assure 
me that he was still there and ready for 
business. 

nenrin Shs? Salen aees 

The answer to the famous old riddle which 
appeared in our issue of April 25 may be found 
in 1 Sam. 19: 13. A large number of replies 
were sent in, one from a little fellow of eight, 
who writes: “My aunt knew the riddle a 
long time ago and read the chapter to me,” 
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Closet and Altar 


Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the still- 
ness of our thoughts, the evenness of our rec- 
ollection, the seat of our meditation, the rest 
of our cares and the calm of our tempest. 





Conscientiousness may render itself in- 
tensely disagreeable and repellent. It may 
so manifest itself that, even if people con- 
cede that it deserves a certain respect, they 
make the concession reluctantly and are not 
drawn to imitate the virtue. Jesus always 
made clear in his own conduct the distinc- 
tion between the conscientiousness which 
is pure and unmixed and that which is 
blended with selfishness and the disposition 
to domineer. Nobody ever suspected him 
of merely wanting to carry his point, to 
have his own way. Of how many of us is 
this true? A tactless, overbearing consci- 
entiousness may be genuine but it some- 
times does more harm than good. Let us 
pray to be kept humble and made wise as 
well as enabled to be loyal to our sense of 
duty. 





Dwell much in the inner chamber, with 
the door shut—shut in from men, shut up 
with God, It is there the Father waits you, 
it is there Jesus will teach you to pray. To 
be alone in secret with the Father—this be 
your highest joy. To beassured the Father 
will openly reward the secret prayer, so 
that it cannot remain unblessed—this be 
your strength day by day. And to know 
that the Father knows that you need what 
you ask—this be your liberty to bring every 
need, in the assurance that God will supply 
it according to his riches in glory in Christ 
Jesus, ... Men of strong faith are men of 
much prayer.—Rev. Andrew Murray. 





We have only to be patient, to pray and 
to do his will, according to our present light 
and strength, and the growth of the soul 
will go on. The plant grows in the mist 
and under clouds as truly as under sun- 
Shine. So does the heavenly principle 
within.— W. H. Channing. 





Pray, though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 

May never repay your pleading, 

Yet pray, and with hopeful tears; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day; 

Your eyes are too dim to see it, 

Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 

—A. A. Procter. 





You have an impoverished life, you are 
weak at the very roots of your being; now 
open your soul and take God in—he will 
fill your life with his own life. God stands 
outside. Open the door and let him in. 
Opening the door and letting God in is 
faith.— Lyman Abbott. 





© God, let thy Holy Spirit, who on the 
first dap of the week descended on the 
apostles, descend also upon me, that 1 
may be in the spirit on this Lord’s day. 
belp me to worsbip thee as 1 ougbt. 
© let me join in the prayers and praises 
and services of the church witb ardent 
and beavenly affections. Let me bear 
thy Word witb earnest attention, and 
obey it witb a sincere and bumble mind. 
Let me devote this day to rest, to medi= 
tation, praise and prayer. And let the 
words of my mouth and the meditations 
of my beart be always acceptable in tby 
sigbt, © Lord, my Strength and my Re= 
deemer. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


A MODEL MEETING. 

It is sometimes claimed that with the mul- 
tiplication of women’s clubs there is no place 
nowadays for the old-fashioned mothers’ meet- 
ings. They are still very much alive, how- 
ever, in certain localities, and where they 
have been in existence for a long series of 
years they show more results in spiritual 
growth than almost any other class of meet- 
ings. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Mothers’ Association beld recently in Au- 
burndale finely illustrated this fact. There 
were three sessions, the exercises at the first 
consisting of prayers, reminiscences and let- 
ters from absent members. At the second the 
little children were present and listened to 
an interesting account by the pastor, Rev. 
Calvin Cutler, of his own boyhood and at- 
tendance at a mothers’ meeting in Dorchester. 
A book was given by Mrs. Cutler to each of 
the ninety-five children under thirteen years 
of age, several being in foreign countries. 

The fathers attended the evening meeting 
and all greatly enjoyed the services, which 
comprised singing, short addresses from some 
grown-up children of the association, letters 
from members in foreign lands and greetings 
from an association in Salem. The history of 
the organization by Mrs. Helen M. Little was 
full of significant facts. In all 170 mothers 
and 504 children have been enrolled in its 
membership. Of the children 174 have been 
admitted to the church and twenty-seven are 
in the ministry or engaged in missionary 
work. Each of the thirty-seven who died 
gave evidence of being Christians. 

Is there any organization of women that 
cau show more gratifying results than this? 

A. M. D. 


MOTHERS FROM A MOTHER'S STANDPOINT. 
In response to a recent article in this de- 

partment, entitled Mothers as a Teacher 

Knows Them, a correspondent writes: 

There are thousands of young women who 
are devoting the best years of their lives to 
the care and training of their children. They 
have laid aside pleasures that a short time 
ago seemed necessary to their happiness, and 
are giving their time, their strength, their very 
life to their children. They do this gladly for 
the great love they bear the little ones God 
has given them. Did God make a mistake 
when he gave those immortal souls to young, 
inexperienced women to educate and train? 
Surely the Omnipotent could have planned to 
have all these little ones brought up by those 
capable of doing it well had he so wished. 
But he did not. He gave them to mothers, 
however unworthy. Only God who hears 
their yearning prayers for wisdom knows how 
the mothers themselves realize their unworth- 
iness and ignorance. 

It is easy to train achild in theory. It is a 
simple thing to see wherein others fail. But 
it is left to mothers to understand fully how 
theories can shrivel up and fade away before 
a pink and white morsel of humanity with a 
will wholly out of proportion to the size of its 
body. When there are three or four different 
dispositions to deal with, is it strange that 
mothers make serious mistakes? A thought- 
ful woman is not a mother many months be- 
fore she realizes that her training for mother- 
hood should have begun years ago. Self- 
control, patience, unselfishness are not plants 
of quick growth. They are, however, quali- 
ties absolutely essential to a mother. I be- 
lieve that every girl should be taught to 
regard herself as a future mother and be in- 
spired with the determination to develop in 
herself those tastes and qualities which will 
make hera successful mother. Such self-train- 
ing will bring forth a noble woman even if the 
joys of motherhood never come to her. 

Inexperience is not the only barrier in the 
mother’s way. The average young mother 
has the care and work of the house and a 
good deal of sewing to attend to, besides her 


children. Often there is the added strain of 
making both ends meet when the father’s sal- 
ary is small. Is it strange, then, that the 
mother is sometimes nervous and irritable 
and not in a condition to enter into her chil- 
dren’s interests as she should? Is it strange 
that their prattle and never ending questions 
seem sometimes more than she can bear? 
Yet when night comes and she sees her little 
ones so sweet and innocent in sleep she won- 
ders how she could be cross or impatient and 
sends up a heartfelt prayer that she may do 
better on the morrow. 

To be sure, the writer of the article referred 
to is speaking of older girls. But it is in 
early years that the foundations of love and 
confidence, or their opposites, are laid. It is 
then that the mother unconsciously forms the 
habit of showing or controlling her irritabil- 
ity or impatience—qualities which are re- 
vealed quickly in the voice if one is not care- 
ful. Whether she controls it or not makes a 
vast difference both in her children’s disposi- 
tions and in their regard for her, whether 
they be large or small. That many mothers 
have met and overcome these difficulties we 
all know who read the tributes paid by famous 
men to their mothers. That many more are 
striving each day for a more perfect mother- 
hood we cannot doubt. And we cannot help 
feeling that only those who know by experi- 
ence the cares and trials as well as the joys of 
motherhood are capable of judging mothers 
charitably for what they do and what they 
leave undone. Ss. M. H. 


WHAT ONE FATHER DID. 

We read so much of mother work that one’ 
is led to wonder if there are no fathers nowa- 
days, or if they are all so absorbed in bread 
and butter getting as to have no thought or 
care for anything else. For this reason it is 
refreshing to come across in one’s reading, or, 
better, in one’s experience, cases of father care 
and training. A father who was left with three 
children, with only the help of an elderly 
grandmother, often tells me of his experiences 
with them. I will give one or two of the in- 
cidents, thinking they may be of interest to 
others as well as myself. 

The children are real, live boys, the youngest 
four, the eldest eleven, and the third near 
enough to the elder boy’s age to be his com- 
panion. The four-year-old has always been a 
delicate child, but attention to diet and 
proper exercise in the open air are doing much 
for him physically, while he is also learning 
the valuable lesson of self-control. He has 
been taught to eat the food which his father 
thinks best for him. This father says: “I 
have never taken care to put the food my boy 
could not have on the other side of the table, 
and I think this discipline is making him 
better able to choose between right and 
wrong, good and evil. When he sees the rest 
of the family eating food he cannot, he says: 
‘It is not good for me; it will make me sick. 
I want to be well and strong.’ 

‘‘Tt has been my way to have the boys go to 
bed early. Often the older ones wish they 
might sit up with me. Thinking a lesson of 
experience would be better than further 
words, I told the boys one evening they might 
sit up just as long as they chose, on one con- 
dition, that the day after they should be as 
pleasant to each other, as attentive to their 
daily duties, as when they had their usual 
sleep. This they promised, and the first part 
of the evening was a great delight to them. 
They are fond of drawing, and pictures grew 
beneath their pencils, stories were read, while 
I joined in the conversation occasionally or 
returned at will tomy own reading. Grandma 
went to bed and the boys were delighted 
that no suggestion was made that it was time 
for them. Ten o’clock came and the boys 
seemed a little dull, but I suggested new 
plans of entertainment, and two hours more 
passed reasonably well. At midnight they 
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looked towards the stairway as if a word from 
me as to retiring would be welcome, but I 
suggested other interesting books and games, 
and myself continued my reading. An hour 
more passed; after a whispered consultation 
between them, the older one said he guessed 
they would go to bed. I made no comment 
other than to look surprised, and two pairs of 
weary feet climbed the stairway. 

‘*In the morning I roused them at the usual 
hour, and when they began to have differences 
with each other reminded them of their 
promise. They succeeded in being good 
tempered all that day because they were de- 
termined to keep their promise, but the fol- 
lowing day they let go the checkrein which 
they held over themselves, and the home was 
not only uncomfortable for the whole family 
but exceedingly unpleasant to themselves. 
That night I had a frank talk with my boys, 
showed them the result of this abuse of na- 
ture, and they concluded papa knew best, and 
have never since desired to sit up late nights.” 

These boys having no mother, they come nec- 
essarily more immediately under the father’s 
care, but why may not other fathers take from 
the shoulders of overburdened mothers more 
of the responsibility usually borne by them? 
Some fathers do this. Why may we not hear 
either from them personally through The 
Howe or, if the fathers have not time to write 
up these experiences, may we not hear more 
often from the mothers of ‘“‘what one father 


did.” A. H. R. 
Ss ee = 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


LESSON FOR MAY 19. CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 
MARK 15: 1-15. 


BY MBS. CLARA SMITE COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Occupation for hands for review and intro- 
duction: 

Use the clock face (see last week), turning 
to each hour as facts are given. Of course 
the time is approximate, but thus studied the 
facts are fixed more definitely in mind. 

1. One o’clock, Jesus seized at the Garden 
of Gethsemane by the crowd led by Judas, 

2. Two o’clock, Jesus taken before the high 
priest. 

3. Three o’clock, Jesus accused and ques- 
tioned by the Sanhedrim—that is, the chief 
priests and scribes and elders together. 

4. Four o’clock, while the Sanhedrim were 
talking of what they would do Jesus was 
mocked and abused by the servants [Mark 
14: 65). 

5. Five o’clock, a vote was taken by the 
Sanhedrim that Jesus should be put to death 
[Mark 14: 64]. 

6. Six o’clock, Jesus was taken before Pi- 
late in his judgment hall. 

This is the beginning of our lesson today; 
however, Peter’s denial [Mark 14: 66-72] may 
well be taught before today’s lesson is given. 
The house of Caiaphas, the high priest, where 
Peter denied the Lord, was a row of rooms 
built around a hollow square or court, in the 
center of which was the fire where Peter 
**stood and warmed himself.”” Some of the 
servants and crowd were also there. The 
room where Jesus stood before the Sanhe- 
drim opened upon this court, so that he could 
easily turn and ‘look upon Peter.” 

Occupation for hands. 

Let the children make the form of the house 
and the court with their building blocks. 

The lesson. ; 

The Sanbedrim, who had said that Jesus 
ought to die, could not have this done until 
the ruler of the country, named Pilate, should 
say that they might. When Pilate saw Jesus 
without any friends, mocked and hated by 
the crowd, and seeming so poor and humble, 
he said to him, in surprise and mockery, 
* Art thou the King of the Jews?” 

Jesus knew that he was the Son of God, 
soon to sit on his right hand in heaven, so 





* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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he answered Pilate plainly, ‘‘Thou sayest 
rightly that I am a king.’’ And Jesus ex- 
plained that his kingdom was not like that 
of earthly kings, but Pilate could not under- 
stand [John 18: 36, 37]. 

Then the chief priests, in their hate, began 
to talk wickedly against Jesus, ut he would 
not answer their false, angry words. This 
made Pilate wonder very much. He could 
not understand it, but he felt that Jesus was 
not what the crowd said he was and he told 
them he did not want to punish a man who 
had done no harm. So Pilate had them take 
Jesus to another ruler, Herod, who let his 
soldiers mock and abuse him and then sent 
him back to Pilate again. Pilate was sorry 
and felt all the worse when his wife told him 
she had dreamed about Jesus being a guod man. 
Pilate then asked the people if they would not 
choose Jesus as the prisoner to be let free, for 
at this time of the year they could ask for 
one to be let out from prison. But the chief 
priests, whose hearts were full of envy, said 
they would rather have a robber and mur- 
derer, named Barabbas, set free than Jesus. 
Now Pilate was ruler and could have done 
as he wished, but he feared if he did not try 
to please the people that they would put him 
out of his place. 

He asked the people, ‘‘ What will ye then 
that I shall do unto him whom ye call the 
King of the Jews?” The cruel crowd cried 
out: “‘ Crucify him!” ‘‘ Crucify him!” Pilate 
said, ‘‘ Why, what evil hath he done?” And 
they only cried out the more, “ Crucify him! ’’ 
‘‘Crucify him!” Pilate knew it was wrong 
to make Jesus suffer and die ‘on the cross, 
which was the way they punished the very 
worst men, but he was afraid to go against thé 
people, so he tried to put the blame on them 
by washing his hands in clear water before- 
them as a sign and saying, ‘‘I am not guilty 
of killing a good man.”’ Did this take the 
blame away from him? 

Then we read that Pilate, willing to please 
the people, let Barabbas go free and had Jesus 
cruelly beaten and given over to the people to 
be nailed to the cruel cross. 

Practical teaching from Pilate’s fear of do- 
ing right. Do children ever do wrong, or 
listen to wrong, for fear of being laughed at 
if they stand up for the right? A girl had 
been offered a reward if she kept a high mark 
in school fora month. Fearing to lose it, she 
slyly opened her book and copied part of her 
lesson. Her fear of losing something for her- 
self led her to steal her Jesson. 

Occupation for hands. 

THE SINS WHICH CRUCIFIED CHRIST. 


Slander, Envy, Ducre, Fear. 

If children are familiar with Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress they will need no explanation of lucre. 
If not, explain it as loving money too much, 
€. g., rich young ruler who refused the king- 
dom of heaven. Give common incidents to 
show how many wrong deeds are done be- 
cause of wanting money for selfish uses. Read 
Mark 14: 56 about Judas. Then read verses 
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10, 11 and 15 of today’s lesson and explain. 
For little children write the words and help 
them discover that the first letters spell 
‘*self.”’ Then give them small cards with one 
of the letters of each word on them, and help 
the little ones to make the words. Show how 
selfishness is the root of these poison plants 
that will grow in our heart gardens too if 
we are not careful. If we let these sins 
grow in our hearts we are on the side of the 
enemies of the gentle, loving Saviour who 
crucified him. Teach the verse, ‘‘ Even Christ 
pleased not himself.’ 

For older children do not use the words 
slander, etc., at first, but synonyms, as false 
witness on the part of the people, jealousy on 
the part of the high priests, greed of gold in 
Judas and cowardice in Pilate. Then give 
the letters of slander, etc., and let them dis- 
cover the words as they will enjoy doing. 


— —— 





It is better in some respects to be admired 
by those with whom you live than to be loved 
by them.—Arthur Helps. 


a 


Call not another blind, my brother, 
Whose vision differs from thine own; 
If but his face by dint of grace 
Sets bravely towards God’s throne; 
For they are blind, and they alone, 
Who will not see what God has shown. 
—Julian A. Dubois. 








“T prefer Cleve- 
land's Baking Pow- 
der to others be- 
cause it is pure 
and wholesome, it 
takes less for the 
same baking, it 
never fails, and 
bread and cake 
keep their fresh- 
ness and flavor.” 


Superintendent New York 
Cooking School. 














The Duluth Imperial Mill Company, 


Proprietors of the Largest Flour Mill 
in the World, will distribute 


to the women bread makers residing in Boston or 
towns within twelve miles of the State House, 


$1,000 in 
GOLD 


$100 each for 3 Best Loaves, $300 
sh, ee “© 3 Next Best, 225 





50 ee ee 3 ee ee 150 
25 ee “. § ee ee 125 
10 oe * 10 és ee 100 


5 ee oe 20 oe ee 1 00 


44 Loaves, $1,000 





Instructions to Competitors. 
FIRST—AIl Bread must be made from 


“Duluth Imperial” 
“pest FLOUR "Wore. 


SEVOND—Bread must be handed in (at some place 
to be announced later) Saturday, June 1, 1895, before 
noon, where it will be examined by competent judges, 
three leading bakers of Boston. 

THIRD—Competition is limited to women and girls. 
Only one loaf to each competitor. 

FOURTH—Each competitor must bake the bread 
submitted herself, also turnish receipted bill for a bar- 
re! of “ Duluth Imperial” from a retail dealer. Her 
name will be copied into a book against a number 
which will also be put upon the loaf, so that the judges 
will not know whose bread is being inspected, thus 
insuring 





Fairness in Competition. 
Ask Your Grocer for this Flour at Once. 


Fisher & Wise, Millers’ Agents, 
105 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 








Oriental Tour Supplement No. 4 The Congregationalist 


The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour. Palestine and Syria, 15 April-14 May. 
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“Can we make a landing?” is the anxious question every tourist asks as the steamer in which he has made the night voyage 
from Port Said approaches Jaffa. Our picture shows graphically the condition of the coast. There is no harbor; one or two narrow 
channels between the rocks are available in calm weather for the passage of the strongly built rowboats with their expert oarsmen, 
which transport passengers and freight from the steamers lying outside to the shore. A moderate wind creates such a violent surf 
that even these boats’cannot be used. In such cases the disappointed voyager must return to Port Said and try again, or go on tq 


Haifafor even Beirut. 





The Congregationalist Oriental Tour Supplement No. 4 


The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour. Palestine and Syria, 15 April-14 May. 
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Scopus, from which this view is taken, is to the north on the road from Nazareth to Bethlehem. Here is not the Jerusalem of 
old, but Josephus has left on record a description of the city as it existed in the time of Herod, and it is possible for us to construct 
in imagination the city of that time. The framework is the same today as it was in the year5 B.C. The same hills are there— 
Zion, Moriah and Acra. The same valleys are there—Hinnom, Tyropeon and Jehoshphat. The Temple of Herod, which was eighty- 
three years in building, had been in course of erection for fourteen years. From Scopus where we are standing could have been 
seen the ground plan of the temple, within the same inclosure of thirty-five acres, where we now see in the distance the Mosque of 


Omar. 
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A general view of the temple plateau taken from a housetop in the neighborhood. We see in the picture the Mosque of Omar, 
and beyond us to the southwest, with its smaller dome, the Mosque El-Aksa. We see little prayer niches and recesses, walls, stair- 
ways, trees casting their dark shadows, the smaller domes and the distant hills. We are able to form a very satisfactory idea of the 
area on which stood the temple of Solomon a thousand years before Christ and on which stood the temple of Herod, into which our 
Saviour entered at the time of the royal reception which they gave Him. What memories crowd upon us as we look at these sacred 
precincts! It was here, no doubt, that Abraham himself offered Isaac; and as we look upon the scene the memory of illustrious 
names of Jewish and of Christian history are recalled. 
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JERUSALEM. Modern Mount Calvary.—One of the plates, somewhat reduced, iu our Series of 384 Views,— PALESTINE IN ProtuRES.” (The complete set to our subscribers, $2.40.) 








This whole discussion as to the place where Christ was crucified, and as to the tomb in which His body was placed, turns upon 
the direction which the walls about Jerusalem took at the time of the crucifixion. If the Church of the Holy Sepulcher were out- 
side the wall at that time, as Deam Stanley thinks it might have been, the chances in favor of its being the place of crucifixion ard 
burial are increased. If, however, the site of this church was inside the wall at that time, it is sure that the place of burial and 
crucifixion was not there, for Christ was crucified outside of the walls of Jerusalem. And supposing the nort! -:n v..!. to be where 
it is now, the modern Mount Calvary, or the Mount Calvary illustrated above, and the Grotto of Jeremiah conform exactly to the 
conditions represented in Scripture as the place of crucifixion and burial. In this picture we see to the right the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher. We really have in this picture a view of both places as claimed by different authorities as the spot of cru-ifixion 
and burial, and it is doubtless true that in one or the other of these pleces our Saviour was put to death on the cross, 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Our 
first letter this week is a 
postal card. It ought to 
have been printed before, 
but it was covered up in the 
drawer: 
Fort BErTHOLD, N. D. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I ama boy 
seven years old. My home 
has always been among the 
Indians, to whom my father 
has been a missionary for nine- 
teen years. I have no little 
white boys to play with, and 
thought I would like to be a 
Please tell me what to do. 
Your friend, Evan H. 
What to do? Nothing to do—you have 
done it! You wish to be a Cornerer, you 
have asked to be one, you read or hear the 
Corner every week—you are a Cornerer; 
down goes your name on the Corner book! 
You will have several thousand white chil- 
dren for your companions, and if you area 
stamp collector a hundred and fifty cor- 
respondents on our Corner list. We have 
one Indian girl among our Cornerers from 
your State—I saw her teacher in the Con- 
gregational [House the other day. Do your 
Indians use bows and arrows? Please give 
my regards to your father, whom I remem- 
ber very well when a student. 
Here is another candidate for member- 
ship, one year older, and a thousand miles 
nearer: 


M 


Cornerer. 


Mepina, O. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to belong to 
the Corner. I read it every week and enjoy 
it very much. I am eight years old and be- 
long to the Junior Endeavor Society. Our 
church is going to have a convention; there 
are eight Juniors who have to speak, four 
boys and four girls. Iam in B Primary in the 
public schools, and my teacher is Miss Alden. 
{Where in the Land of Columbus have not 
John Alden’s descendants gone?—Mr. M.] 
In writing to a little girl a few weeks ago you 
gave mamma a suggestion. It was about 
some books, My Saturday Bird Class and Ani- 
mal Life. The first mamma gave to me, the 
other to Herbert, my little brother. I do not 
know what more to write, so will close. 

Your little friend, HELEN N. 


I wish some larger persons were wise 
enough to close when they had no more to 
say! Another person has just sent Animal 
Life to children in Turkey; it is pleasant to 
think of Cornerers in distant parts of the 
world reading the same books. Returning 
now to New England, we find another child 
still, a year younger than either of the 
above, knocking at our door: 

Norwicu, Cr. 


Dear Mr. Martin : I have been reading letters 
in the Corner and think I should like to bea 
Cornerer. I am six years old and goto school. 
I have a drum, a box of tools, a wagon and a 
hicycle, and I haveachicken. It bas laid ten 
eggs, and I sold some of them to a Cornerer 
across the street. She laid two eggs in one 
day, but one had no shell. Can you tell me 
why it had no shell, for I gave her shells to 
eat? Louis P. 


It was not the lack of material but the 
lack of time. Tell Biddy not to undertake 
to do more than she can do well—one egg a 
day isenough, I know that ‘“‘ Old Grimes’s”’ 
hen is said to have laid two eggs a day, 

And on Sunday she Jaid four, 


but I am not positively sure that that is au- 
thentic history. ‘‘ Make haste slowly” is a 
good motto, for hens or boys! 

Here is the answer to another scientific 


question recently asked: 
Natick, MAss, 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have found in the S¢, 
Nicholas for November, 1889, an article on 
‘“Why corn pops.” It seems that the heat 
melts the granules of starch in the corn and 
then forms steam. This bursts through the 
walls of the cells and escapes, forcing the corn 
apart at the same time, I do not care for 


stamps, but have a fine cat named Kathrina 
Van Tassel, and two small kittens with no 
names atall. I am interested in the mission- 
ary work of the Corner, and will send you 
soon a map and “ stairway ”’ for Japan. 
Heven W. 
The next correspondent emphasizes an- 
other phase of our ‘missionary work’’— 
and a dog instead of a cat: 
West Newsury, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was very much inter- 
ested in the Corner of April 4, about the 
schools in Yozgat. I inclose —— for the sup- 
port of the twins. I would like a copy of 
their picture if convenient for D. F., for which 
IT inclose a General Washington. We havea 
he Suint Bernard dog named Hector IV. 

e is arelative of the great Sir Bedivere we 
hear 80 much about. ErTuHEt B. 


D. F., with his usual kindness, found it 
convenient to print as many copies as I 
asked, and they answer finely as certificates 
for investments in the Aram and Vahan 
stock. I have received contributions also 
from Florence R., Hudson, Mich.; Mrs. C., 
Monson, Mass.; Lucy G., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Frank W., Whitinsville, Mass.; Gordon W., 
Malden, Mass.; Lewis E., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; a cat in New Jersey (not to be out- 
done by Bonnie Joli!); Edna S., Markell, 
Mich.; Louis H., Rochester, Vt. I have 
several shares of stock left. 

BEttows FA.Lts, Vr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can you suggest a sen- 
tence having every letter in the alphabet in 
it? I want it to practice on the typewriter 
that I am learning to use. Wie H. 

I thought I had the sentence—in a news- 
paper cutting—but I cannot find it in scrap- 
book, portfolio or envelopes. But I havea 
substitute. On Patriot’s Day I attended a 
historical anniversary meeting at the Old 
South Meeting-house, and while listening 
with my ears to Charles Carleton Coffin’s 
address my eyes were attracted by a pla- 
card on the wall, containing a word said to 
be ‘the longest in Eliot’s Indian Bible.” 
I could not see the entire length of the word 
from where I sat, but an East Boston boy, 
who sat back of me, copied what he could 
see, and together we got it all. I thought 
it would be a capital word to bother D. F. 
with sometime—and this is the time. Here 
it is: 

Wutappesittukqussunnookwehtunkquoh. 

I compared it today with the original in an 
Indian Bible in the library and found it 
correct. I have just tried it on my new 
‘‘ Hammond,”’ and it goes all right! 

This reminds me to say that in the after 
noon of Patriot’s Day I went to the Mechan- 
ics’ Building on Huntington Avenue—near 
Bonnie-Joli’s home—to see the ‘ United 
Boys’ Brigades of Massachusetts,’’ There 
were several hundred boys there, dressed in 
uniform, who spent the entire afternoon in 
all sorts of military performances, dress 
parade, ambulance drill, reciting of the first 
Psalm, sword drill, missionary drill, singing 
of America, etc. I stayed long enongh to 
witness the dumb-bell drill of the Village 
Church Brigade of Dorchester, because | 
thought there would be some Cornerers in 
that—and I liked it the best of anything I 
saw. I wonder if all those little fellows 
didn’t get tired out with so much marching 
and drilling! 

I have a pile of letters in the drawer an- 
swering the three children-in-a basket ques- 
tion, but I must hold them until the distant 
Cornerers have had time to send their an- 
swers. I have also some excellent anony- 
mous letters which must suffer the penalty 


of all anonymousity. Mw mm SES 





Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding 


ought to be on the edge 
your dress skirt. Is It? 


Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no matter 
what the clerk says. 

A set ofthe’ S.H. & M."" miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on*’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


+*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 













Don’t Fail to Visit 
Mechanics’ Building, 


HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, 
DURING THE COURSE OF THE 


AMERICAN 


PHARMACY 
FAIR. 


From May 1 to May 25, 1895. 


GREAT AND NUMEROUS ATTRACTIONS. 
Grand Concerts Daily by 
REEVES’ AMERICAN BAND 
OF 40 PIECES, 

SALEM CADET BAND 
OF 40 PIECES, 
FADETTE WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 
OF 20 PIECES. 


MARION OSGOOD ORCHESTRA 
OF 20 PIECES. 


Daily lectures, with practical demonstrations, on 
Popular Science, Home Nursing, Scientific Cooking, 
Hygienic Dress, Veterinary Work and Bicycling, by 
experts of National Reputation. 


UNIQUE—INSTRUCTIVE—ENTERTAINING. 


FREE SAMPLES FOR THE MILLION. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


99990900000 


The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 


was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signatuge and 
endorsement to Le used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 3 
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Close Your Door 


on the peddler, male or female, 
who says they have something 
“the same ”’ or “‘just as good”’ as 


SILVER cTRO - ON 
ELEY SII... 
It’s false. We never employ ped 


dlers; we sell Electro-Silicon in 
boxes only, to regular dealers only. 


. Send for trial quantity 
Grocers sell it. and fac-simile of box. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FoR May 19. Mark 15: 1-15. 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


The four parallel accounts of the trial of 
Jesus should be studied together. The three 
stages are our Lord’s appearance before Pilate, 
before Herod and then again before Pilate. 
Only Luke relates the second stage of the 
trial. John alone records the conversation 
between Jesus and Pilate concerning the na- 
ture of his kingdom and the final renouncement 
of Jesus as king by the Jews with their 
avowal, ‘We have no king but Cesar.” It 
will be possible for us to dwell only on some 
of the more important features of the trial: 

1. The defense of Jesus before Pilate. It 
appears in the account by Mark to have been 
simply his affirmation that he was the king of 
the Jews. But that record needs to be sup- 
plemented by John 18: 33-37. Pilate asked 
Jesus, “Art thou the king of the Jews?” 
Jesus answered by asking, Do you bring 
this as your accusation, or do you ask because 
the Jews have accused me? Pilate again 
answered by asking, ‘‘Am I a Jew?’’—by 
which he meant to say that he had no knowl- 
edge of any offense done by Jesus, but was 
seeking to know why the Jews accused him. 
He knew why—at least he learned the reason 
before he pronounced judgment. “ He per- 
ceived that for envy the chief priests had de- 
livered him up.” Jesus was the people’s 
friend. The priests feared his popularity with 
the people and hated him for it. 

Sut Jesus explained to Pilate the nature of 
his claims. Pilate’s idea of a king was a 
rival of Cwsar, one who was able to rule, and 
did rule, by force. Jesus claimed to be a 
king because he was a witness to the truth, 
and he expected to create his kingdom by 
making known the truth and gathering to 
himself those who accepted it. ‘Every one 
that is of the truth,” he said, ‘“ heareth my 
voice.’’ Every one who obeys his own sense 
of right, who seeks supremely what is true, 
and is therefore free from bondage to his own 
passions and prejudices and free from the 
control of other men’s passions or opinions, 
listens to Christ, who came to make known 
God as the source of righteousness and love, 
who seeks spiritual worship and spiritual 
worshipers. Every true man who comes to 
know Christ recognizes him as king. 

Pilate was indifferent to the truth. What 
it was he neither knew nor cared. But hard, 
selfish and cruel as his history shows him to 
be, the words of Christ convinced him that 
his prisoner was an innocent man. He went 
out of the palace to the Jews and announced 
to them his judgment. 

2. The prosecution of Jesus by the Jews. 
The chief priests on coming before Pilate 
with their prisoner demanded that he should 
give authority for the execution of the sen- 
tence they had already passed. He refused, 
declaring that if he did not try the prisoner 
he would not pass sentence on him [John 18: 
30, 31). Of the charges which the Jews pre- 
ferred against Jesus, Pilate chose the only 
one which seemed to him of consequence, 
and examined him on it as we have seen. The 
chief priests knew Jesus, as far as men of 
their character could know him. They knew 
about his deeds, that through him the blind 
received their sight, the lepers were cleansed, 
the dead raised up. They knew about his 
words to the poor, to the sinful, the perplexed, 
the mourners. Their own witnesses had tes- 
tified to them, ‘“‘ Never man so spake.” They 
knew about his claims—that he had power on 
earth te forgive sins; that he had power to 
lay down his life and to take it again; that he 
called God his own father, making himself 
equal with God. 

The Jews said they sought to kill Jesus 
because He spoke against the temple, was a 
blasphemer and perverted the nation. Jesus 
said to them, “‘ Ye seek to kill me because my 
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word hath not free course in you.” “ Ye seek 
to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth 
which I have heard from God.” “ He that 
sent me is true, whom ye know not.” ‘ Be- 
cause I tell you the truth ye believe me not. 
He that is of God heareth my words. Ye 
therefore hear them not because ye are not 
of God.’”” The sum of the reasons why they 
sought to kill him was that the truth which 


- he preached interfered with their plans, threat- 


ened their ofticial positions, condemned their 
lives. Those who know they are wroug are 
always ugly in spirit. The presence of those 
who love truth is a rebuke to them which 
their consciences cannot but approve, and it 
hurts and angers them. ‘‘The tender mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel.” 

When, therefore, Pilate offered them their 
choice between releasing a bad man—the rob- 
ber Barabbas—and Jesus, they did not hesi- 
tate. With every vestige of honor gone, every 
feeling of love for truth choked out, every re- 
monstrance of conscience silenced, when all 
their charges against the Son of God had 
been proved false, they fell back on the last 
resort of anarchists, and, with their unreason- 
ing clamor, ‘‘ Crucify him, crucify him,” they 
roused the wild passions of the people, who 
often before and since that time have turned 
suddenly against their noblest champions. 

3. The decision of Pilate as judge. It was 
deliberate, repeated, cumulative. ‘‘I exam- 
ined him before you.” ‘I found him inno- 
cent.” I sent him to Herod. He returned 
bimupcondemned. “ Behold, nothing worthy 
of death hath been done by him.”’ But Pilate 
did not set Jesus free, because he himself was 
not free. He had no strong convictions of 
truth. He was afraid of the Jews and there- 
fore in their hands. Their threat to accuse 
him of being disloyal to Cesar conquered him. 
He sought to shift the responsibility to Herod, 
for if he could free Jesus and free himself also 
he wanted todoso. But Herod was the one 
man to whom Jesus refused to speak. He 
could not address such a man, for truth found 
not even an echo in his soul. Herod did not 
hate Jesus as did the chief priests, because he 
was not man enough to do that. Such a man 
can do nothing with the king of the truth but 
to mock and maltreat him. Pilate believed 
Jesus innocent. Herod did not know enough 
of innocence to pronounce a verdict and could 
only treat Jesus with contempt. But Pilate 
became friends that day with the man who 
had been his enemy, who had most wantonly 
insulted one whom Pilate declared innocent, 
and this because Pilate cared so little for 
what an innocent man represented. So Pilate 
became a mere tool in the hands of the mob, 
ordered Jesus to be scourged to appease the 
malice of the priests, and when that did not 
avail delivered him to be crucified. 

4. Who is responsible for the crucifixion of 
Christ? Selfishness slew the Son of God, who 
islove. In dying he revealed selfishness in its 
hideousness and love in its perfection. Self- 
ishness and love are passions founded on prin- 
ciples. These principles are the foundations 
of kingdoms—tbe one unutterably wicked, 
with Satan at its head, the other perfectly holy, 
with Christ as its king. These contending 
passions show that the principles are living 
and active. The entire story cf the cross 
bears the name of Christ’s passion. The pas- 
sion of priests and rulers and people killed 
him, and by his death he conquered the king- 
dom which they represented. The conflict of 
these passions makes the story of our lives. 
To ally ourselves with the crucified Christ is 
to share the victory of him who overcame the 
world. To yield to selfishness is to join the 
defeated kingdom whose subjects belong in 
the outer darkness. 

The history of each life, then, is the history 
of one of these kingdoms in miniature. Part 
of it is already written and part awaits the 
judgment day. These passions, love and self- 
ishness, which make up life, find their su- 
preme illustrations in Christ and His enemies 
during the scenes accompanying his sacrifice. 
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The innocent Christ was condemned for sin. 
Sin slew him and, in slaying him, brought out 
the verdict of its own condemnation. And 
sin is such a unit that all we who are sinners 
share the guilt of condemning Christ, and 
may receive pardon because the sentence 
which is our due fell on him. “The Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all’’; 
‘* with his stripes we are healed.’”’ “ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus.”’ 


oe _ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, May 12-18. Tokens of Divine Love in 
the Natural World. Ps.104; Luke 12: 22-28. 


All can enjoy the beauty of nature. What would 
the world be without it? How it helps us to spir- 
ituality. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


en 


Y. P. 8. 0. EB. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, May 19-25. The Story of Pilate and 
Its Warnings. Matt. 27: 11-26. 

There is no great advantage in reflecting 
upon the weakness and villainy of such men 
as Judas and Pilate, in pouring upon them 
our obloquy and scorn, unless we note the 
qualities in them which, reproduced in us, 
yield similarly bad frait. Doubtless Pilate 
was weak and worldly, but there have been 
before and since him equally bad rulers in 
high places. His crime stands out blacker 
because Jesus’ great personality sets in bold 
outline every individual that touches him. 
sut wherever expediency and political ambi- 
tion and cowardice control buman action, the 
outcome is sure to be evil and injustice even 
though it may not follow as swiftly and im- 
pressively as in Pilate’s case. 

From it we certainly Jearn that kind inten- 
tions toward Jesus Christ, a disposition to do 
him justice, count for little at a critical mo- 
ment. The world is fall of a vague admira- 
tion for the man of Galilee. But when the 
things for which he stands—honor and purity 
and truth—are ignorel and ridiculed in the 
shop, the street, the schoolroom, when some- 
thing occurs to range the friends and foes of 
Jesus into opposing ranks, of what avail then 
is a kindly feeling that does not crystallize 
into action? 

Pilate’s attitude warns us, too, against the 
folly of thinking that we can throw upon some 
one else the responsibility of deciding with 
regard to Christ. The Sanhedrim, the mob, 
Herod, each in turn was asked to relieve Pilate 
of his official and personal duty, but he could 
not escape it at last. We may think that we 
can commit to the philosophers and the the- 
ologians the task of deciding who Jesus Christ 
was and for what he came to the earth. We 
may be inclined to let the socialist prove the 
value of his teachings for human society. We 
may postpone our decision until a friend has 
gone forward bravely and made practical test 
of Christianity as a motive power in his life, 
but by any or all of these courses we are sim- 
ply dodging the issue, to our own sorrow and 
shame. 

Once more Pilate shows us that neglect of 
duty involves terrible consequences. Waiv- 
ing the question of Christ being the Son of 
God, and looking upon him simply as an 
accused criminal, it was the Roman gov- 
ernor’s business to do him justice. Rome 
prided itself on its administration of law, but 
here was a friendless, innocent man deprived 
of his just dues. The one thing Pilate ought 
to have done he left undone. And thus, by 
failing to protect a cruelly wronged man, he 
missed the oppertunity of saving the Son of 
God from the cross. Every duty shirked or 
repudiated does despite in some way to Jesus 
Christ 

Parallel verses: Gen. 4: 9,10; Ex. 32; 21-24; 
Ps. 75: 5-7; 78: 37; Micah 6:8; Matt 23: 23; 
Mark 9: 35, 37, 41, 42; 15: 15; Luke 14: 33; 
tev. 3: 15, 16. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 


False Economy. A well-known African trav- 
eler severely condemns what are known as 
self-supporting missions on the ground that 
missionaries are obliged to spend their valu- 
able time in raising crops and overseeing in- 
dustrial work instead of devoting all their 
energies to the evangelistic and educational 
service for which they were trained and sent 
forth. The workers in the new Gazaland 
Mission of the A. B. C, F. M. have found 
themselves in a somewhat similar position, 
not from choice but necessity, although we 
trust different arrangements will soon he 
made. In reviewing the history of the past 
two years, Rev. F. W. Bates says the members 
of the missionary party entered the work en- 
thusiastically, but found themselves hindered 
and at times stopped by the want of aid from 
home. He writes: ‘* We must leave the more 
important work and spend months in hut- 
building, not the first year only, but the 
second year also calling for this kind of work, 
new and better huts being needed. Each year 
also these huts must be repaired and made 
ready for the rainy season. Good rainproof 
houses are essential if we are to do the best 
mission work. We have found temporary 
buildings of native material a waste of time 
and money and a menace to health.’ Mr. 
Bunker had hoped to be able to carry the 
work down into the low country, but he was 
needed to look after the bringing up of sup- 
plies from a point 100 miles from Mt. Silinda, 
while Dr. Thompson’s arms have been too 
busy swinging the ax and hammer to give all 
his time to the medical arm of the work. Yet 
broad opportunities are constantly opening 
up and our missionaries have large hopes and 
plans for evangelizing the surrounding region. 
The question is, Will the churches allow the 
present state of affairs to continue? 


Medica! Work. The May. issue of Life and 
Light is largely devoted to the medical arm 
of the service and will be found of much value 
to those interested specially in medical mis- 
sions. Dr. J. C. Berry emphasizes the bound- 
less intluences which go out from such a 
medical center as Kyoto, Japan, with its well- 
equipped hospital, dispensary and training 
school for nurses. He asserts that in days of 
strong anti-Christian feeling in Japan he has 
seen Christian congregations grow up out of 
the Christian dispensaries, the medical as- 
sistants becoming officers in the church organi- 
zation. Mrs. C, W. Holbrook points out that 
the two great uses of the medica) mission in 
Africa are to break down superstition and to 
relieve misery, while an exceedingly interest- 
ing story is told by Miss Clementina Butler of 
how, through the skill of Dr. Leonora Howard, 
a medical missionary supported by the Metho- 
dist Church, Lady Li, wife of the viceroy, was 
cured of a critical illness in 1879, thus provi- 
dentially opening the conservative city of 
Tientsin to missionary work. The account 
of her relations with Lady Li is full of a 
romantic interest. The incident recalls the 
remark concerning missionaries made by Li 
Hung Chang to Mr. John Russell Young: “ If 
these people ever come into the Chinese heart 
the physican will open the door.” 


The A. M. A. Debt. At the close of the first 
six months of its fiscal year the financial con- 
dition of the A. M. A. shows no improvement 
and the outlook is far from encouraging. In 
spite of a decrease of $11,246 in expenditures 
the debt is $79,696. There was a smal! reduc. 
tion in the debt at one time but since then a 
falling off in receipts has more than counter, 
balanced it. Thus the figures are now sab- 
stantially the same as in last January. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Madagascar. The Chronicle, the organ of the 
London Missionary Society, says that much 
more than the Hova independence is at stake 
in the controversy between Madagascar and 
France. “The moral and spiritual progress 
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of an intensely interesting yecple, the yres- 
perity of hundreds of native churches, the 
religious education of many thousands of Mal- 
agasy children, the reverent observance of 
the Lord’s Day, the freedom enjoyed under 
the Hova Government by Protestant as well 
as Catholic missionaries, and a very extensive 
and varied Christian work, are all imperiled 
by this crisis in the island’s history.”’ In no 
field of labor has the L. M. 8S. reaped more 
richly in converts or in the establishment of 
churches than in Madagascar, and naturally 
the officers and constituents of this great or- 
ganization are watching and praying at this 
critical time. 

A Russian Church in New York. Steps have 
recently been taken towards the formation of 
a Russian church in the metropolis. Two 
years ago a handful of Russian immigrants 
formed themselves into a mutual aid society, 
which became in time known as the Brother- 
hood of St. Mary and cailed upon Nicholas, 
Bishop of Alaska and San Francisco, for ad- 
vice and assistance. The spirit of proselytism 
is not strong in the Russian Church, yet there 
are several orthodox Russian parishes in this 
country. A proposal to open achurch in New 
York met with favor from the Holy Synod of 
Russia, and a priest and deacon have been 
sent over to assist in its establishment. Serv- 
ices will be held in a private dwelling house 
until a permanent building can be erected, 
Last week we saw what tie Uhristian Church 
is doing for the Slavonic population. It will 
be interesting to follow the efforts made along 
this line by the Russian Church. 

Current Events and Missions. The story of 
Christian work in Madagascar is exceedingly 
interesting and would be a timely topic of 
study for a missionary meeting. There is 
abundant literature along this line, and The 
Chronicle for April, which is devoted to the 
subject, contains much valuable information 
regarding the present status of the churches, 
as well as of the educational and medical 
work. We are convinced that in order to 
have good missionary concerts in the Christian 
Endeavor Society or the church the chairman 
of the missionary committee should be well 
posted on current events that he may take 
advantage of special public interest in foreign 
countries. There seems never to have been a 
time in our history when great problems and 
struggles in Asia and Africa have attracted 
such universal interest in missionary lands. 
The events of the past winter, for instance, 
have been such that missionary meetings on 
Japan, China, Korea, Armenia, the Sandwich 
Islands, could not fail to be of more than 
usual interestif ably conducted. Recognizing 
how closely missions have been identified 
with current events, two of our leading mis- 
sionary periodicals have instituted a new 
department, in one case called Current Events 
and the Kingdom, while the other is headed 
The March of Events. 

Missionary Triumphs in Foochow. A striking 
instance of abundant fruit rewarding great 
patience and toil comes from Foochow. Rev. 
Llewellyn Lloyd of the Church Missionary 
Suciety says that for nearly eleven years mis- 
sionaries labored in Foochow and its neigh- 
borhood without one single convert from 
Chinese idolatry and superstttion. In con- 
sequence of this the mission was almost given 
up, but just when things looked darkest a ray 
of light shone which has steadily increased. 
In 1861 three men came out from idolatry and 
declared themselves followers of Christ, and 
today in that one province there are no less 
than 30,000 converts to Christianity, 12,000 of 
whom are connected with the mission of the 
Church Missionary Society. This society has 
at present ten ordained Chinese clergymen, 
170 churches, 120 catechists or lay readers, 110 
Christian schoolmasters who have charge of 
as many schools, and a large number of 
trained Bible women carrying on effective 
work among the women of the province. The 
number of missionaries in China has very 
largely increased during the last ten or fifteen 
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years, but there is now only one to every 350,” 
000 inhabitants. 
—_— 


THE PERPETUAL PRESENOE. 


Some of us think and say a good deal 
about ‘‘a sense of his presence,’’ sometimes 
rejoicing in it, sometimes going mourning 
alt the day long because we have it not; 
praying for it, and not always seeming to 
receive what we ask; measuring our own 
position, and sometimes even that of others 
by it; now on the hights, now in the depths 
avout it. And all this April like gleam and 
gloom, instead of steady summer glow, be- 
cause we are turning our attention upon the 
sense of his presence instead of the change- 
less reality of it! All our trouble and dis- 
appointment about it is met by his own 
simple word, and vanishes inp the simple 
faith that grasps it, for if Jesus says sim- 
ply and absolutely, ‘‘ Lo, | am with you 
alway,’’ what have we to do with feeling or 
‘sense’? about it? We have only to believe 
it and to recollect it. And it is only by 
thus believing and recollecting that we can 
realize it. 

It comes practically to this: Are you a 
disciple of the Lord Jesus at ail? If so, 
he says to you, **I am with you alway.” 
“lf am” is neither ‘1 was” nor “I will 
ve.’’? It is always abreast of our lives, al- 
ways encompassing us with salvation. It 
is a splendid, perpetual ‘‘now.’’ Is it not 
too bad to turn round upon that gracious 
presence and, without one note of faith or 
whisper of thanksgiving, say, ‘‘ Yes, but I 
don’t realize it?’’ Then it is, after all, not 
the presence, but the realization that you 
are seeking—the shadow, not the substance. 

As the first hindrance to realization is not 
believing his promise, so the second is not 
keeping it in memory. If we should be 
always recollecting, we should be always 
realizing. But we go forth from faith to 
forgetfulness, and there seems no help for 
it. Neither is there in ourselves, But ‘in 
me is thine help,’’ Jesus himself had pro- 
vided against this before he gave the prom- 
ise. He said that the Holy Spirit should 
bring all things to our remembrance, Let 
us make real use of this promise, and we 
shall certainly find it sufficient for the need 
it meets. He can, and he will, give us that 
holy and blessed recollectedness which can 
make us dwell in an atmosphere of re- 
membrance of his presence and promises, 
through which all other things may pass 
and move without removing it. 

Unbelief and forgetfulness are the only 
shadows which can come between us and 
his presence, though when they have once 
made the separation there is room for all 
others. Otherwise, though all the shadows 
of earth fell around, none could fall be- 
tween; and their very darkness could only 
intensify the brightness of the pavilion in 
which we dwell—the secret of his presence. 
They could not touch what one has called 
‘*The unutterable joy of shadowless com- 
munion.’’—Frances R. Havergal. 


— 


THE PARADOXES OF HUMAN NATURE. 


Strange are the contradictions in buman 
nature. Here is a pen picture of a noted 
woman who died recently: 


Big hearted in her impulses, mean in her 
calculations, trustful in her affections, sus- 
picious in business, liberal in charities, 
stingy in allowances,|\ facile in music, an ex- 
pert in rounded oaths, splendid in her enter- 
tainments, sordid in her investments, reck- 
less in getting jewels, shrewd in buying 
houses, wasteful in gifts, systematically 
skimping in wages, she was a paradox and 
a puzzle, a benefactor and a bully, the 
dupe of flatterers, the despair of lawyers, the 
praise of princes, the terror of trustees and 
the comedy of courts. 

Fine in wit, coarse in manner, delicate in 
art taste, vulgar in personal display, a con- 
noisseur in music, and a quarreler in her 
kitchens and stabies, the hostess of bishops 
and lords and defendant against tradesmen. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Among educational forces travel must be 
granted a high place. It is a second degree in 
the college of life.—David Swing. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 

This book, by Prof. James Denney, D. D., 
is just what it claims to be—neither a sys- 
tematic treatise nor a compendium, but 
Studies in Theology. The subjects are as 
follows: I. The Idea of Theology; II. The 
Witness of Jesus to Himself; 111. The Apos- 
tolic Doctrine of Christ; [V. Man and Sin; 
V. The New Testament Doctrine of the 
Atonement; VI. Inadequate Doctrines of 
Atonement; VII. Christ in His Exaltation; 
VIII. The Church and the Kingdom of 
God; LX. Holy Scripture; X. Eschatology. 

The principles which determined the au- 
thor in this discussion were, first, the neces- 
sity of metaphysics if one would construe 
rationally the Christian facts, and, second, 
the witness of the Spirit assuring the be- 
liever in contact with the gospel of the in- 
fallible truth and divine authority of revela- 
tion. He thus shows clear perception of 
the two principles requisite for fruitful the- 
ological thinking, viz., that all knowledge 
has rational basis and unity, and that the 
supreme value of truth lies in its religious 
significance. The first lecture vindicates 
metaphysics. Whether in the ninth lecture 
he has overworked the testimonium internum 
Spiritus sancti in comparison with the his- 
toricity of the Scripture, his readers must 
judge. A leading reference throughout is 
to the school of Ritschl, which includes 
such writers as Wendt, Nitzsch (F. A. B.) 
and Harnack. He furnishes a lucid inter- 
pretation of the tenets of this school and a 
powerful polemic against its one-sided sub- 
jectivism. 

His ethical argument for the divinity of 
Christ (second lecture) is drawn mainly 
from the synoptics. At a time when anti- 
supernaturalism is claiming everything, and 
the church’s doctrine of the person of Christ 
is discredited as a product of extravagant 
Jewish-Messianic hopes or of Alexandrian 
speculation, this chapter, with its incon- 
trovertible facts and equally incontroverti- 
ble conclusion, will go far to clear and 
steady the perplexed thought of many pas- 
tors and laymen as to the central truth of 
the gospel. The third lecture states the 
argument for Christ’s divinity as based on 
the incarnation of a pre-existent divine per- 
sonality, who has not only redemptive, but 
also cosmic, relations to the world. Here 
he affirms with Harnack that the Logos 
doctrine in John is of Jewish ancestry. 
Christ’s ‘‘ death [fifth lecture] is conceived 
as putting away sin because io that death 
our condemnation came upon him.” The 
keyword of the atonement is thus substitu- 
tion. Dr. Denney thinks it hopeless to 
seek its meaning in spiritual laws derived 
from human analogies. Hence he attempts 
neither analysis nor ethical interpretation 
of the elements involved; nor does he in- 
vestigate the relation of the atonement to 
the incarnation. He looks to Paul and 
Peter rather than to the synoptics for his 
material. All other doctrines of the atone- 
ment (sixth lecture) are either Socinian or 
a mixture of inconsistent elements from the 
apostolic or Socinian view. 

The ninth lecture, which occasioned so 
much discussion on its delivery in Chicago, 
although rewritten, remains substantially 
unchanged. Init he affirms that the true 
starting point for a conviction of the divine 
authority of the Scripture is the Christ of 
the gospels, in whom, apart from questions 
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of criticism, the Word of God, attested by 
the Spirit, is assured to us. In like man- 
ner, following Jesus, he finds a supernatural 
element throughout the Old Testament. 
Criticism, indeed, modifies our view of its 
history and prophecy, shows the earlier 
chapters of Genesis to be mythical, and 
may even surround with suspicion some of 
the narratives of the New Testament, yet it 
leaves untouched the revelation of God. 
As for the apostles, the Holy Spirit inter- 
preted to them the work of Christ. In- 
spiration, inerrancy and kindred terms pro- 
voking controversy ‘‘ had better be let alone 
by the preacher.’’ The fourth, seventh and 
tenth lectures are fine illustrations of the 
way in which reverent scholarship deals 
with questions that require clear insight to 
discriminate the essential from the acci- 
dental and wise courage to disengage the 
true from the false or merely traditional in 
systems of theology. 

If any one believes that systematic the- 
ology is dry metaphysics, only suited to 
theological students and doctors of divinity, 
let him read this book, for here are divine 
revelation and philosophy and criticism and 
Christian experience blended in a way to 
appeal to human fnterest, and presented in 
a style of exquisite literary fascination. 
We welcome it as another harbinger of the 
new era in theology, and regret that Dr. 
Denney was unable to accept the call to the 
chair of systematic theology in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. [A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. $1.50.] 

DEGENERATION. 


This work is by Dr. Max Nordau and has 
been out some two years, but has become 
the subject of general attention only lately. 
It is a scientific study of an alleged tend- 
ency toward degeneration throughout the 
world, especially in Christendom. It is the 
fruit of extended study and comparison, 
and it exhibits an unusual power of analy- 
sis and of expression. We have seldom 
seen more powerful passages than some of 
those in which the author’s contempt for 
the sickly and morbid self consciousness 
and sentimentalism of the decadent school 
of authors and artists is expressed, In the 
first part of the book the fin de siecle spirit 
is defined and illustrated. The second deals 
with mysticism, treating somewhat in de- 
tail the pre-Raphaelites, the symbolists and 
the disciples of Tolstoi and Wagner. The 
subject of the third part is Ego-mania, and 
the decadents and wsthetes, together with 
the disciples of Friedrich Nietzsche. The 
fourth is devoted to realism, the apostle of 
which is Zola; and the last book is a fore- 
cast of the possibilities of the Twentieth 
Century, considered in view of what has 
been already said. 

The analytic and philosophical value of 
the work is very great, but has been im- 
paired by the very intensity of the author’s 
convictions. Any healthy mind must sym- 
pathize with his disgust for the unmanly, 
impure and devilish in literature, art or 
life. Yet his wholesome rage has blinded 
him, in our judgment, to the fact that 
there are two sides to the situation. He 
overlooks some evidence showing that the 
race is not going to the bad, evidence which 
perhaps does not naturally appeal to him 
as strongly as to men of different training, 
but which, as a scientific observer, it is 
his duty to consider. If he thinks, as he 
seems to think, that the great body of the 
English, French, German and American 
peoples are under the sway of, or even in 
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sympathy with, the spirit which he so justly 
condemns, he is greatly mistaken. 

Yet, in spite of the one-sidedness of his 
view of the subject, the evil which he com- 
bats is real, terrible and of late more evi- 
dent than ever. Certainly there is, and for 
some time has been, a tendency to intellec- 
tual and spiritual enervation, which has 
affected large numbers of people and doubt- 
less has ruined many, and which is an omi- 
nous and repulsive characteristic of some 
phases of modern civilization. Inthe severe 
arraignment of the apostles of this false re- 
ligion, as it practically is to them, he has 
rendered a great and timely public service. 
Nothing which he has said is too severe in 
the cases of some individuals. His literary 
and his moral criticisms alike upon Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck and some others are thor- 
oughly deserved. Nevertheless, others of 
his individual criticisms are overwrought. 
He does not do justice to Tolstoi, for ex- 
ample. Much which he says concerning 
Tolstoi is true and well put, but he fails tc 
appreciate the high aim and holy motive 
which actuates the Russian enthusiast. In- 
consistent although Tolstoi is, and chimeri- 
cal as his schemes would prove could they 
be carried out generally, they are redeemed 
from the kind of condemnation here given 
them by their unselfish and often Christlike 
spirit. In fact it is true as a general criti- 
cism that Dr. Nordau seems forgetful of the 
existence and power of religion as a factor 
in human affairs. It is a strange omission 
for a scientific student to have made. 

This is not a book for popular reading. 
It is too long and elaborate, and its method 
is that of the expert scientist. Yet many 
portions ef it deserve to be popularized and 
would be eagerly read. Fortunately, it is 
most likely to find readers among the class 
of persons who are most in danger of be- 
ing affected by the evil which it attacks, 
[D. Appleton & Co. $3.00 ] 

RELIGIOUS. 


The course of lectures before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Christian Philosophy at 
Chautauqua, in July of last year, by Drs. 
Bradford, Lampman, Hartranft, Boardman, 
Hodges and others, has been brought out 
in a volume entitled Christ and the Church 
[Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.50], edited by 
Dr. Bradford. The general subject is the 
unification of Christendom, but several of 
the lectures bear upon it only in a prepar- 
atory or collateral way. They all are thor- 
oughly worth the attention of thoughtful 
ministers and laymen, and in their mutu- 
ally fraternal spirit, clearness of conception, 
loyalty to the ideals of the individual, and 
often in their eloquence, they would be 
conspicuous apart from their devotion to 
agreataim., They are examples of caution 
and discrimination as well as of enthusiasm, 
and they do not lead any one to believe in 
the probability of organic Christian union. 
Should it come, it will come, as Dr. Brad- 
ford remarks, only as a growth. One of 
the most significant papers is that by Rev. 
Gilbert Reid, who discusses the subject 
from the point of view of a foreign mis- 
sionary. 

The Miracles of Missions [Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $1.00], by Dr. A. T. Pierson, is 
the second series of remarkable narratives 
of missionary biography and history from 
hispen. Dr. Pierson does not, in this work, 
urge the miraculous interference of almighty 
power, as it may be said fairly that Dr. 
Nevius declares in his work on Demon 
Possession, which we have noticed recently, 
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but Dr, Pierson deals rather with the divine 
interpositions such as occur in all lives, but 
which, in missionary history, often have 
been conspicuous and striking in a degree 
ordinarily unknown in common life. Mis- 
sions in Formosa, the Sandwich Islands, 
Africa, Tahiti, New Zealand and elsewhere 
supply the scenes of his chapters, and he 
has written in his usual lucid and graphic 
style-——Bishop S. M. Merrill, D. D., of the 
Methodist Church is the author of Mary of 
Nazareth and Her Family [Cranston & Curts. 
85 cents]. His attention having been called 
to the question, Who was James, the Lord’s 
brother, he took up the study of the earthly 
ties of our Lord with the result of clearly 
reaching the conclusion that the Romish 
theories in regard to the Virgin Mary are 
incredible, and that the brethren of our 
Lord spoken of in the New Testament 
really were his brethren in the flesh, The 
book contains eight pleasantly written chap- 
ters, which embody considerable scholarly 
work and at the same time minister to the 
development of a truly devotional spirit. 

A Child of Nature [James H. West. 
$1.00] is by Rev. Dr. M. D. Shutter. It 
contains five short essays based primarily 
upon the suggestions of the natural world, 
but so shaped as to Jead up to spiritual 
suggestions. There is sound philosophy in 


‘ the book and the impulse of earnest piety, 


while it also has a certain atmosphere of 
the open air, and is spirited!y composed. 
——Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D., is the au- 
thor of an essay on Monasticism: Its Ideals 
and Its Iistory [Christian Literature Co. 
50 cents], which Rev. C. R. Gillett has trans- 
lated and Prof.-A. C. McGiffert, D.D., has 
supplied with a preface. It is a seholarly 
and candid study of its subject, exhibiting 
the services which monasticism has ren- 
dered to the world, without failing to do 
justice to the reverse side of the picture. 
It contains much in little, and deserves high 


praise. 
STORIES. 


Clementina Black has written a striking 
and instructive story in her little novel, 
An Agitator [Harper & Brothers. $1,00). 
its scene is England, it has very few actors 
and it practically dispenses with a plot. It 
is a study of character, and it affords a 
picture which we wish could be studied 
by all who are interested in socialistic 
questions. It is an exceptionally graphic 
and interesting story, having many of the 
marks of a conscientious study from life; 
and it teaches with a skill and a power 
which many readers will only half con- 
sciously appreciate the vital lesson that 
love of one’s fellowmen is the strongest of 
all instrumentalities, and that fidelity, sim- 
ple and straightforward, offers the surest 
way to success. We commend the book 
with unusual heartiness. 

Mr. Edward Vizetelly has translated Al- 
phonse Daudet’s Fromont Junior and Risler 
Senior [J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00], and 
there are eighty-eight illustrations from the 
originals of George Roux. It is a charac- 
teristic portrayal of French life among the 
working classes and their employers. The 
excellence of the book lies in the rare skill 
with which the individualities of the differ- 
ent actors are sketched and sustained. One 
feels, even though he knows little of France, 
that here he sees the French as many of 
them are, and, if he knows them, he will 
appreciate the truthfulness of the picture 
the more. It is not an attractive story, 
exce t from the point of view of the liter- 
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ary artist, although there are attractive 
passages at times; but it deals for the most 
part with the baser side of human nature 
and the results of ignorance, frivolity and 
unfaithfulness. 

The Ways of Yale [Henry Holt & Co. 75 
cents], by Henry A. Beers, contains sketches 
—partly reminiscences, partly literary per- 
formances—supposed to relate to the univer- 
sity life when the author was an undergrad- 
uate some twenty-five yearsago. His famil- 
iar literary ability characterizes the work, 
which also is genially humorous and some- 
times not without philosophical suggestion; 
and although we should not wish the anx- 
ious parent to suppose that the student 
type here described is that which prevails 
generally, it is true that many students of 
any college will recognize the fidelity of the 
scenes here described. It is a bright little 
book, without pretensions to offer much 
more than entertainment. 

Marie Corelli’s little book, The Silence of 
the Maharajah [Merriam Co. 40 cents], is 
apparently a magazine story republished. 
It is written vigorously and with decided 
ability. It is also fairly interesting.—— 
Captain Close. and Sergeant Croesus [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 50 cents] are two of the 
shorter novels of Captain Charles King, 
U.S. A., which are published in the same 
volume. They are spirited army stories, 
and blend the sentimental, the dramatic 
and the practical entertainingly.—JIn the 
Saddle [Lee & Shepard. $1.50] is the sec- 
ond of Oliver Optic’s series entitled The 
Blue and Gray—On Land. It is needless to 
characterize it. Whatever comes from the 


author’s pen bears a family resemblance to- 


the many volumes which have preceded it 
from the same pen, and the boys and girls 
know what to expect. 

Neighbor Jackwood, by J. T. Trowbridge 
[Lee ‘& Shepard. $1.50], was a popular 
favorite nearly forty years ago, before the 
rise of the modern novel. It was a good 
example of the homely, stirring, touching 
and often inspiring novel writing which we 
now too often call old-fashioned, but do not 
as often surpass. We are glad to welcome 
a new and revised edition, and the author 
has prefaced it with a chapter of autobiog- 
raphy.——Another book which had a great 
sale in its time is Ten Nights in a Bar-Room 
[Porter & Coates. 75 cents], by T. S. Ar- 
thur. It is a sensational] story with many 
worthy qualities, and, like Neighbor Jack- 
wood, it has been dramatized, and with 
success, 

POETRY. 

The contents of Song Blossoms [Arena 
Publishing Co. $1.25], by Julia A. Wol- 
cott, have been largely printed before in 
various magazines and journals, including 
our own. This in itself is evidence that 
the author has established a claim upon 
public attention. Whoever examines the 
book will perceive at once the popular note 
in its pages. The author has considerable 
command of metrical forms, and some of 
her poems afford special gratification by 
the swing and rhythm of their lines, They 
are largely poems of sentiment, but many 
are drawn from natural subjects, and all 
illustrate a good understanding of what 
average people like to read, without ever 
rising to any lofty hights in either concep 
tion or execution. The book is likely to 
be a favorite. 

Some of the contents of Susanna Massey's 
volume, God’s Parable and Other Poems 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00], have ap- 
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peared in the Century or Lippincott’s maga- 
zines, The author seems to possess the 
poetic instinct, and something of the power 
of poetic expression. There is considerable 
difference in the quality of her work as here 
represented, but the average is certainly 
praiseworthy. The book leaves an impres- 
sion of present power and of promise for 
the future.——Mr. R. B. Wilson’s Chant of 
a Woodland Spirit [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00] also has appeared in part in Harper’s 
and the Century. Itis an elaborate poem, 
an interpretation of nature, overwrought in 
parts, and an example of musings some- 
times insufficiently controlled. Neverthe- 
less, here, too, there is true imaginative 
power and often genuine felicity of expres- 
sion. There is a class of readers, and it is 
by no means inconsiderable, to whom the 
poem will appear with much assurance of 
a welcome. 

Windfall and Waterdrift [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 75 cents], by Auberon Herbert, con- 
tains a large number of very short poems 
grouped together. Some of them are rather 
rhymes than poems. None of them seem 
to attain a very high poetical level, yet now 
and then the reader’s attention is caught by 
a deft phrase or a living picture which is 
not easily forgotten.——Another little book 
of poetry is Skipped Stitches [Darling & Co. 
50 cents] by Anna J. Grannis. The con- 
tents of the book are instinct with tender 
feeling and homely friendliness. Itreminds 
one of the genuine country, with its simple 
yet active life, its close, neighborly relations, 
its freedom from the exciting ambitions and 
employments of the city. The author sym- 
pathizes with pain and sorrow and knows 
how to cheer them. Childhood is dear to 
her, and old age has its venerable charm, 
and her pages, although unpretending, will 
be found to touch the heart, even of the 
cultured reader, more than many more pre- 
tentious songs, 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. J. Cleaveland of New 
Haven has written a little Easter poem sug- 
gested by the passion flower, hyacinth and 
lily, which was illustrated with delicate 
skill and was brought out as an Easter 
offering, although it was not sent to us in 
time for seasonable notice. Its title is 
Easter Flowers, and it is very pretty.—— 
Three more numbers of the dainty and 
tempting Temple Shakespeare are out. 
They are King Richard II. and King Henry 
IV., Parts I. and II. |Macmillan & Co. 
Each 45 cents]. The type is clear, and in 
every respect this is an exceptionally charm- 
ing and satisfactory edition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. H. W. Lucy is a bright and enter- 
taining writer and in The Right Honorable 
W. E. Gladstone [Roberts Brothers. $1.25] 
he has a most congenial subject for a study 
from life. It is too soon to write a care- 
fully balanced and sympathetically compre- 
hensive biography and all which Mr. Lucy 
has done, and probably all which he at- 
tempted to do, is to supply a bold, free, 
graphic sketch, the outlines of which are 
masterly and the impression of which is 
just, so far as it goes, but which is only a 
volume of the passing time. It is thus suc- 
cessful and commendable, if too much be 
not looked for in it. 

We based an editorial utterance in our 
issue of March 21, about the recent mas- 
sacre of Armenian Christians, on the ad- 
vance sheets of a volume by Rev. F. D. 
Greene, who has been for several years a 
resident of Armenia and a missionary. Its 
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title was The Armenian Crisis in Turkey 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] and it pre 
sented a tremendous indictment of the 
Turkish Government for permitting, if not 
inciting, the massacres. The volume now 
is out in proper form and all who are inter- 
ested in the spread of Christianity or only 
in the prohibition of inhumanity should 
read it. It has a number of illustrations 
and is a striking book.——The Picturesque 
Publishing Co., of Northampton, Mass., is 
issuing a series of local volumes and that 
now before us is Picturesque Detroit and 
Environs [#2.00]. The text is descriptive 
and readable and there are hundreds of 
illustrations of all sorts, which are exe- 
cuted well, full of spirit and abounding in 
diversified interest. We should think that 
every resident or friend of Detroit would 
like such a book. 

Mr. Henry Ballantine, late American con- 
sul at Bombay, has recently made a daring 
trip to the Nepal country, the land of the 
Gurkhas, and has described it in a book en- 
titled On India’s Frontier [J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons, $2.50]. It is a graphic and pictur- 
esyue narrative of a plucky and successful 
undertaking which may prove to have been 
of practical value in promoting the welfare 
of the Nepalese. If it do no more than 
make them better known to the remainder 
of the world, that result alone will be valu- 
able. The author took his camera with 
him, and a large number of superior photo- 
graphs ornament his pages. —— The Story of 
Vedic India [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], 
by Zénaide A. Ragozin, belongs to the Story 
of the Nations series. It hardly seems to 
us so much the account of a race as of a lit- 
erature and a religion. It is a scholarly 
work, written so as to make abstruse mate 
rial as readable as may be, and it will be 
appreciated by others than experts in re- 
gard to its subject. Yet itis not quite in 
the same line of literature with its predeces- 
sors in the series. It is well illustrated and 
handsomely printed. 

Lieutenant I. H. Sargent of the Second 
Cavalry, U.S. A., is the author of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s First Campaign [A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.50]. He has traced the history 
of the emperor’s famous Italian campaign 
with clearness and spirit, and has appended 
to each chapter comments upon the partic 
ular battle or movement which it describes, 
which military readers especially will ap- 
preciate. The book is intended especially 
for professionals, but it possesses a consid- 
erable measure of general interest, and is a 
eandid and scholarly production.——Mr. 
Bonaparte of Corsica [Harper & Brothers. 
$1 25], by J. K. Bangs, contains some amus- 
ing pictures in the vein of caricature, and 
enough text of a light and jocular character 
to connect the pictures roughly into a nar- 
rative. There are many bright things in 
the book, and doubtless some people will 
consider it intensely funny. Most of us, 
however, are likely to be satisfied with a 
little of it at atime. Its appearance will be 
recognized as timely. Those who are weary 
of the graver Napoleonic literature of the 
day may find pleasing variety in these pages. 


NOTES. 

— A one-shilling scarlet Newfoundland 
postage stamp recently brought $282 at the 
sale of the Levison collection in New York. 

—— The sale or exhibition of portraits of Mr. 
Gladstone and Prof. James Bryce in Con- 
stantinople has been prohibited by the sultan. 

—— The multitude of readers who enjoy 
Miss Edna Lyall’s novels so heartily will 
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regret that she is too ill to fulfill her contract 
for a new story to be published next year. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson’s story, St. 
Ives, is to run as aserial in McClure’s Magazine 
and to be published in a volume next De- 
cember by Stone & Kimball of Chicago. 

— The Parkman Memorial Fund already 
amounts to $17,000 and the undertaking may 
be considered successful since the compara- 
tively small sum needed is quite sure to be 
contributed. 

— The National Conservatory of Music 
offers to native American composers prizes of 
$300 for the best symphony, $200 for the best 
overture, and $200 for the best piano or violin 
concerto. This is its third annual prize 
contest. 

—A vellum copy of the Chaucer folio 
from William Morris’s Kelmscott Press with 
woodcuts designed by Burne-Jones and large 
ornamental borders by Morris himself costs 
120 guineas, about $600. Somehow this sounds 
odd as an outcome of a Socialist movement. 


— The author of A Superfluous Woman 
and Transition, which came out anonymously, 
is declared to be Miss Emma Brooke, of Hamp- 
stead, London, a Newnham graduate and a 
special student of political economy and the 
founder of what has become the Fabian 
Society. 

— The authorship of the historical ro- 
mance on Joan of Arc, which Harper’s Monthly 
is printing and which is concealed under a 
nom de plume, continues to be the subject of 
much discussion and by a majority of those 
who have given attention to the matter the 
author seems to be believed to be Mark Twain. 


— The Lenox Library, now to become a 
part of the proposed New York Free Library, 
contains more rare books, in proportion to its 
size, than any other library in America. Its 
special feature is American history and it 
also includes a fine collection of early Ameri- 
can newspapers, between 1710 and 1810, be- 
sides many of later date, and also the Drexel 
Musical Library. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
es OF SAMUEL TAYLOR en he aoe 
by E. H. Coleridge. Two vols. B sg $6.00 
UNDER = MAN Fic. By M. M. *bevke. "pp. 
323. 
WILLIAM Laub. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. pp. 240. 
00. 


ae ares. Boston 

Dr. GRAY’S ionndhy by F. H. Underwood, LL.D. 
pp. 406. $1.75. 

THE STORY OF PATRIOT’s Day. 
pp.170 50 cents. 

POCKET GUIDE TO THE COMMON LAND BIRDS OF 
NEw ENGLAND. By Prof. M. A. Willcox. pp. 
158. 60 cents. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 
Edited by A.J. George, pp. 69. 30 cents. 

WEBSTER’S FirsT BUNKER HILL ORATION. Ed- 
ited by A. J. George. pp. 69. 20 cents. 

G. P Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

JULIAN, igs agg 2 ad EMPEROR. By Alice 
Gardner. pp. 34. 

THE TREASURES OF aan. By Ellen M. H. 
Gates. pp. 128. $1.00. 

HISTORIC UBTS RELATIVE TO NAPOLEON Bona- 
PARTB. By Archbishop Richard Whately. pp. 
88. 75 cents. 

AN OLIO OF VERSE. By Mary A. and Alice E. Saw- 
telle. pp.52. 75 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

ADOPTION AND AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTIONS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA. By Charles Borgeaud. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Hazen. pp. 353. $2.00. 

A Lost ENDEAVOR. By Guy Boothby. pp. 183. 75 
cents. 

—- POETRY FROM THE BIBLE. Vol. I. pp. 

$1.00 


By G. J. Varney. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

MORALITY AND —_, By Rev. James Kidd, 
B.D. 

SouRcES OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Rev. 
H. A. A. Kennedy, D.Sc. pp. 172. §2.00. 

Harper & Brothers. New York. 

HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By oo H.C. 

Sheldon, Two vols. pp.423and 470. $3.50 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 

THE LUTHERAN COMMENTARY. By Scholars of the 
Lutheran Church in America. Edited by H. E. 
Jacobs. Vol.1. pp. 384. $1.50. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New Yor. 

MIRIAM: A CHRiST-CHILD. By her Father and 
Mother. pp.40. 35 cents. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

THE STORY OF SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs. Everard 
Cotes. pp.112. $1.00 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York, 

THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. By Mary C. Rowsell. 

pp. 448. $1.50. 
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Robert Clarke Co. Cincinnati. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPEL OF 
+ 5 aaa By J. P. McLean, Ph.D. pp. 250 


Stone & Kimball. Chicago. 
A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDERNESS. By Lilian 
Bell. pp. 267. 25. 








PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. By H.E. Scudder. pp. 248. 
30 cents. 
ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, 
JOHN GILPIN A}D OTHER POEMS. By Thomas 
Gray and William Cowper. pp. 96. 15 cents. 


International News Co. New York. 

A BLAMELESS WOMAN. By John Strange Winter. 
pp. 352. 5 cents. 

George Routledge’s Sons. New York. 

THE BLack PATCH. By Gertrude C. Ker-seymer. 
pp. 158. 

Fowler & Wells Co. New York. 

A DIARY OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 
AND HANDBOOK OF MILITARY INFORMATION. By 
G. J. Manson. pp. 122. 

American Book Co. New York. 

PHYSIOGRAPHIO REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By J. W. Powetl. pp. 35. 20 cents. 


Mary Wood-Allen, M.D, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
—— A MAN. By Mary Woud-Allen, M.D. pp. 
39. 
MAGAZINES, 


April. THE WRITER. 

May. HARPER’S.— SCRIBNER’S.—C HAUTAUQUAN. — 
St. NicnOLas.—LIPPINCOTT’s.—PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTA.—FoRUM.— 
NORTH AMERICAN.—ATLANTIC.—NEW ENGLAND. 
—McUCLure’s —CATHOLIC WORLD.—HOMILETIC.— 
PKEACHER’S, 


THE SUPREME OOURT NOT A SAB- 
BATH-BREAKING BODY. 


It was gratifying to note that, while Gover- 
nor Greenhalge was in fullest sympathy with 
the cause and orator, he nevertheless declined 
to be present at the Boston Theater on the 
evening of April 28, when Archbishop Ireland 
gave his great address on American Citizen- 
ship, giving as his reason the rule which he 
had laid down for himself as a State official 
and individual, namely, to insist upon one 
day for rest. This attitude is most commend- 
able and worthy of recognition, for there have 
been some indications recently of a disposi- 
tion among legislators and executive officials, 
as well as among political bosses, to make no 
distinction between Sunday and other days of 
the week. That the judiciary was tending in 
the same direction there was comparatively 
little or no reason to believe, hence our sur- 
prise to find in The Christian Statesman of 
April 20 the following statement: 





Our Supreme Court has followed the ex- 
ample of Congress in holding a session on the 
Lord’s Day. On Sabbath, April 7, this high- 
est judicial court of the nation went about its 
business without any shadow of excuse either 
on the ground of necessity or of mercy. 


Knowing the pronounced Christian charac- 
ter of most of the members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and preferring to 
have unimpeachable testimony, we wrote to 
Justice David J. Brewer, a loyal Congrega- 
tionalist, and asked him if the statement of 
The Christian Statesman weretrue. His letter, 
which is appended, is most satisfactory and 
significant: 


SuPpREME CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, April 29, 1895. 

Editor Congregationalist, Dear Sir: Yours of 
the 26th inst. is received. The statement in 
The Statesmen is absolutely untrue. Neither 
on the Sabbath of April 7, nor on any other 
Sabbath to my knowledge, certainly not since 
I have been on the bench, has the Supreme 
Court, formally or otherwise, ever met for the 
transaction of any business, either hearing of 
arguments, examination of opinions, confer- 
ence or other matter. I mean to make this 
denial as broad and comprehensive as any- 
thing in the statement either in letter or 
spirit can suggest. 

With reference to the question whether 
anything prevents the Supreme Court from 
holding sessions on Sunday, I may say that I 
know of nothing in the statutes of Congress 
prone the days in which court shall be 

n session, the only provision being one nam- 
ing the day for the commencement of the term, 
to wit, the second Monday in October. I pre- 
sume Congress understood that the court 
would recognize the old common law rule 
which held all judicial proceedings on the 
Sabbath void excepting only matters of ap- 
parent necessity, such as the issue and service 
of a warrant for the arrest of a criminal. I 
trust this fully answers your question. 

Yours truly, Davin J. BREWER. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street 
Chureh, May-13,10.4.M. Topic, The July Christian En- 
deavor Convention. 

FORBIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
roams of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at lla.M. 
went CENTRAL CONFERENCE, Auburn, Mass., 

a . 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, May 14, 10 a. M. 

peneeeen® NORTH CONFERENCE, Hinsdale, May 15, 
9.45 A. Me 

SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary, May 13, 14,15. On Tuesday evening ad- 
dresses by Prof. H. L. Chapman, D. D.,of Bowdoin Col- 
lege and Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D., of Hartford, Ct. An- 
nual ee Monday bay at the residence of 
prof. C, J. H. Kopes. Examinations Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Alumni dinner and graduation exercises 
Wednesday. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoOcIETY.—The sixty- 
eighth anniversary will be observed at its chapel, 28 
Hanover Street, Thursday, May 16, at 7.30 P.M. Pres- 
ident Alexander McKenzie, D. D., will give an address. 
Mrs. F. O. White, president of the Woman’s Seaman’s 
Friend Society, recently formed, will speak, and brief 
reports of the society’s work for the year will be pre- 
sented by Chaplain 8. 8. Nickerson and Secretary B. 8. 
Snow. cordial invitation is extended to all friends 
of the sailor to be present. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCLETY.— 
The sixty-ninth annual meeting will be held at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., June 4, 5,6. First session Tuesday even- 
ec 4. The usual concessions on the part of the 
railroads are again made of a one-third return fare to 
those paying full fare eg FE ee required, For 
information concerning hotel accommodations see 
Home Missionary Magazine of May. Any information 
freely given on application to the officers of the society, 
Bible House, New York. Program of meetings to be 
issued shortiy. Rev. William O. Wark and Mr. 8. A 
Rickard, local committee of arrangements, will cheer- 
fully answer inquiries and assistin securing places. Ad- 
dress them at Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Round-trip 
tickets will be furnished at the tollowing rates; from 
Boston. $6.75; Ayer, $6.00; ease, #5.50; Worcester, 
#490; Gardner, $4.90; Greenfield, $4.15; Shelburne Falls, 
23.50; North Adams, 82.50. These tickets will be good 
going from May 25 to June 5 inclusive, and good to re- 
turn until June 30, 


Approaching State Meetings. 


Indiana, Marion, Tuesday, May 14. 
Illinois, Jacksonville, Monday, May 20. 
Iowa, Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 
Massachusetts,  F hene Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 
South Dakota, Yankton, Tuesday, May 21. 
Pennsy!vania, West Pittston, Tuesday, May 21. 
Idaho, Mountain Home, Wednesday, May 22. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 25. 
Michigan, Olivet, Tuesday, June ll. 


Benevolent Societies. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
{s represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5, An- 
aua’ membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 15 
Washing‘on St. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con 
Geettcss! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States,evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gone fonal House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for napatenaty work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 

’ $ E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62, Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “* Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
ae States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
i827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings a Reng | except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and eppeais to all Congregational 
churches for support. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, cha lain, 287 Hanover St. 


Bequests should read: “I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of $—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT. 

It is pleasant news from a few Western 
churches that the evening congregations out- 
number those of the morning. 

An increase of nearly $1,000 for home mis- 
sions last year in Kansas is a remarkably 
good showing, in view of the proximity of the 
churches to the drought-stricken area. 

Church music is henceforth to receive par- 
ticular attention in a Minnesota church, ina 
way that may not only invrease Sunday con- 
gregations but also the midweek meetings. 

Mapy churches are clearing off their old 
debts at this time, and it is a good season for 
it just after receiving the ren. wed vigor of a 
period of special effort. A grand result has 
occurred in an eastern Massachusetts church. 

An average of over $1,000 for each church, 
and of $5 per member, last year for benevo- 
lences, as shown by Connecticut statistics, is 
worthy of special mention. Of the contribut- 
ing churches twenty more gave to home mis- 
sions than to foreign. 

A capital idea to be tried by a church in 
the West is a summer camp for boys, where 
twenty are to be given an outing the coming 
season. <A fresh air fund for the purpose is 
started and the recruits are being gathered. 
It is none too é¢arly to make arrangements 
for such an enterprise. 

To make the most of the Boys’ Brigade a 
genuine drill master should be engaged. A 
true spirit of patriotism can easily be in- 
spired if the influence of a veteran in such 
tactics is exerted upon the boys. Rousing 
songs and special services, also, have done a 
great deal for many New England companies. 

A real attraction for young men has been 
provided for Sunday evenings during a few 
weeks past by a New Hampshire pastor. The 
topic of the addresses was attractive in itself, 
but in addition personal letters on the sub- 
ject from men of experience were read, thus 
increasing the breadth and interest of the dis- 
cussion. 


COMMENCEMENT AT OBERLIN SEMINARY. 

The Commencement exercises, May 2, closed 
a year of unusually vigorous and successful 
work. Thirteen men received the degree 
B.D., and three graduated from the English 
department, all of whom have fields awaiting 
them. 

The oration was given by Rev. H. A. Stim- 
son, D.D., on Ministerial Power. He laid 
strong and eloquent emphasis upon the fact 
that one prime condition of the minister’s 
power is his personal experience of his own 
sinfulness and of the gracious approach of 
Christ to redeem him. 

The address before the alumni was given by 
Rev. Sidney Strong on The Unfolding of the 
Christ. It presented Christ and his kingdom 
of love as the orderly product and culmina- 
tion of that life of God which has been in the 
world from the beginning. The wide reach 
of the speaker’s thought and its eloquent ex- 
pression made the address a fitting close to 
the exercises of the day. Ata meeting of the 
alumni Rev. C. C. Creegan, D. D., was elected 
president for the ensuing year. BE. I. B. 





A WINTER NIGHT COLLEGE. 

Churches which are without special equip- 
ment for institutional work but desire to 
broaden their ministry to the people will be 
interested in the Winter Night College of 
Plymouth Church, Rev. L. L. Taylor, pastor, 
Cleveland, O. Any church which can accom- 
modate a Sunday school can conduct a winter 
night college, which is in fact more like a 
Sunday school, organically, than anything 
else. The secret of its success lies perhaps in 
that combination of work in small groups, 
with exercises of general interest, which con- 
tributes so largely to the success of the Sun- 
day school. Instead of a superintendent there 
is a president, the classes are called circles 
and the teachers leaders. The institution is 
called a college because of the greater attract- 
iveness of that name, and the college idea 
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may be pleasantly carried out further in many 
ways. The faculty comes to be spoken of 
quite gravely, college colors may be indulged 
in, as also college songs. Experience has 
proved that, whether worthy of it or not, the 
new institution has a good name, and that 
there is a good deal in it. 

The classes meet Tuesday evenings, bold- 
ing in all twenty sessions from November to 
April. Each session is opened with a hymn, 
a brief lesson from the Scriptures and a 
prayer. Then for three-quarters of an hour 
the circles work by themselves very much 
after the manner of Bible classes. Plymouth 
Church bas separate rooms for six circles, in- 
cluding the kitchen, where the circle in elec- 
tricity established itself. Besides that last 
named enterprising group of young men—the 
only large circle in which the principle of co- 
education does not prevail—there are circles 
in astronomy, French, short-hand, sociology, 
history of music, literature of art and Shake- 
speare. While these classes are at work the 
pastor entertains a visitors’ circle, which 
studies the history of the Pilgrims. Each 
member of the working circles is expected to 
have text-books and to spend a specified 
amount of time in preparation of the lessons 
agreed upon. Ely’s Socialism and Social Re- 
form, Ball’s Starland and Dexter’s Story of 
the Pilgrims were among the books studied 
this season. 

After the circle work there are miscel- 
laneous exercises, literary and musical, in 
which a large number of interesting persons 
have participated. Each week one of the 
circles plans a short program for this part of 
the session, which is supposed to reflect in 
some measure the special work of that circle. 

A membership fee of one dollar is charged 
to cover the expense of heat, lights and jani- 
tor’s services. All the circle leaders have 
served gratuitously with the exception of 
one, who receives compensation from the 
circle which she instructs. The executive 
committee, according to the constitution, 
agrees to assist in the organization of a circle 
for the study of any subject on which a 
reasonable number of members agree at the 
beginning of the term. The average attend- 
ance last year was 107, which is a part only of 
a much larger constituency, including ad- 
herents of several denominations and many 
who have no church home except that to 
which the Winter Night College is. introduc- 
ing them. 

Following another admirable and practical 
suggestion of the pastor, that good citizen- 
ship means first of all a campaign of educa- 
tion, the young men of the church have or- 
ganized among themselves a city govern- 
ment, with mayor, heads of departments and 
city council, requiring each member assigned 
to a certain office to report in full as to the 
duties of the office. They recently visited a 
regular meeting of the city council, and have 
been addressed by some of the city officials. 
Their spirit of civic patriotism is shown in 
the remark of one of them during the recent 
campaign for mayor. On being asked to name 
a good man competent for the position, he 
replied: ‘I'll be ready to take it myself ten 
years from now.” This plan of gaining infor- 
mation about city affairs is attractive and 
thoroughly practicable for the older young 
people. It is of interest to know also that 
the younger children in the Cleveland public 
schools have practical instruction in the de- 
tails of the city government as a part of the 
course of study. 


THE NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION, 


The Arizona churches having formed an as- 
sociation by themselves, the churches of New 
Mexico met alone this year in Albuquerque, 
April 17, 18, with an attendance not affected 
materially by the change. This association is 
a peculiar body in one particular, since it in- 
cludes in its membership the teachers of the 
New West schools, which are equal in number 
to the churches and each one of which is 
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represented by an average of more than two 
teachers, so that the teachers are usually in 
the majority. 

The papers and addresses were character- 
ized by thoughtfulness and earnestness, and 
the topics were: The Aim of Christian Ed- 
ucation, The Function of the Christian Acad- 
emy, Mexican Character and How to Get at 
It, Evangelization and Statehood, Temper- 
ance Work in New Mexico, and Doctrines 
Needing Greatest Emphasis in the Preach- 
ing of Today. An interesting discussion on 
the first subject led to unanimous agreement 
as to the importance of closest relations be- 
tween the Christian school and the church in 
this frontier work. Of the two, the school has 
the advantage at the start and is the entering 
wedge in Mexican work. The people are 
eager for schools, but not for a new religion. 
But it is clearly apparent that we are poorly 
prepared to assume the responsibilities of 
Statehood without evangelization. 

One evening a brief hour was occupied with 
songs and recitations by pupils of some of the 
schools. They showed excellent results from 
the painstaking training they receive. The 
exercises were mostly in English, well spoken. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. F. T. Bay- 
ley of Denver on Christ the Bread of Life. 
The reports from the churches and schools 
showed general improvement and progress. 
One new church of seventeen members has 
been organized in Gallup, and at another place 
there is a prospect of a new organization. 
A new Mexican school of great promise has 
been opened; and Albuquerque Academy, 
opened with a boarding department in Sep- 
tember, has had a large number of pupils for 
its first year. The story of the work of the 
missionaries among the Mexicans is intensely 
interesting. The prejudices of the Romanists 
are being removed slowly. The schools in- 
crease in attendance, the Sunday schools are 
growing steadily and some conversions have 
resulted. 

At the meeting of the auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union brief ad- 
dresses were given by Secretary Clark and 
Rev. F. T. Bayley. One new society has been 
organized during the year. 

The closing session included a rousing home 
missionary address by Secretary Clark and 
the ordination exercises of Rev. G. E. Birlew, 
pastor of the Mexican church in San Rafael, 
where the work is developing rapidly. 

E. H. A. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

Nine seniors were licensed for three years and 
sixteen middlers for one year by the Penobscot As- 
sociation, April 30.——Professor Beckwith will 
spend the summer studying in Germany.—Rev. 
H. T. Cheever, D. D., Worcester, Mass., gave a lec- 
ture, May 2, on The Three Sources of Knowledge 
Concerning Deity.——Mr. A. S. Freese will supply 
in Milford the coming year.——Mr. J. R. Boardman, 
secretary of the Y. M.C. A.in Auburn, has resigned, 
to take a course at the seminary. 

Chicago. 

The School of Social Economics opened last week. 
Addresses were given at the first session by Mr. 
Percy Alden and Rev. A. H. Byles, both of England. 
Mr. Alden told of his labors among the working- 
men in the Sunday afternoon services which he 
holds, and Mr. Byles gave some reasons why the 
church fails to reach the masses, naming as one 
hindrance the pew rent system. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mass.—The topics of the Hampshire East Confer- 
ence in Packardville, April 30, were: Additions on 
Confession in 1894, The Lord’s Supper, Its Use, 
Meaning and Observance. The sermon was by Rev. 
J. F. Gleason. 

A largely attended meeting was held by the 
Franklin Conference in Coleraine, May 2. Topics 
were: Lessons from Our Annual Statistics, Sunday 
Schools, Loyalty to the Church as the Body of 
Christ, Parish Evangelization, Temperance and the 
Norwegian System. 

The Andover Conference at its meeting in Lowell, 
April 30, had an unusually large attendance. The 
subjects were : The Indian Work of the A. M. A.and 
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The Young Men and the Churches. The sermon 
was by Rev. F. R. Shipman. 

Cr.—The Hartford Conference in Windsor, April 
30, discussed The Institutional Church, The Author- 
ity and Application of the Fourth Commandment 
to Modern Life, Truth by Fiction. 

The Hartford East Conference held a meeting in 
S. Glastonbury, May 1. The sermon was by Rev. 
E. P. Parker, D.D., and the topic was The Propor- 
tion of Church Membership to Population. All the 
churches were represented and the services were 
stimulating and helpful. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—At the meeting of the Connecticut River 
Club in Northampton, last week, Mrs. M. L. Lin- 
coln gave an afternoon address on Modern Scien- 
tific Cooking. Inthe later session the topics, True 
Righteousness, and Municipal Reform, were ably 
treated by J. G. Thorp and Rev. D. N. Beach. 

VrT.—A new club was formed in St. Johnsbury last 
week Monday, and short addresses were given. The 
permanent organization will be completed at the 
next meeting in July. The club will receive its 
members from eastern Vermont and neighboring 
towns in New Hampshire. 


ILL —An interesting Jadies’ night was observed 
April 22. Mr. Percy Alden and Rev. A. H. Byles, 
both from England, were the speakers. The former 
spoke of Social Settlement Work in London and 
the latter told of his Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
Services Mrs. Byles also and Miss Addams had a 
part in the exercises. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Bostox.—Swedish. The church is now erecting 
a new edifice and would be glad to purchase second- 
band furniture from any church which may be dis- 
carding old pews for new. Rev. P. Vincentius, the 
pastor, whose address is 5 Sachem Street, Roxbury, 
will be glad to be addressed on the matter.—Kos- 
lindale. The nineteen additions last Sunday make 
thirty-eight since the beginning of the year. 
Among these later ones were two persons aged 
seventy-eight and twelve years. 


Jmmanuel has been celebrating the first anniver- 
sary of the installation of its pastor, Dr.C. H. Beale. 
At an elaborate reception last Thursday evening 
there was a large attendance, including several 
neighboring pastors. The Friday evening meeting 
was devoted to testimonies of blessings of the year. 
On Sunday evening the pastor preached ap anni- 
versary sermon on The Church as an Educational 
Institution, and music was furnished by a newly 
organized chorus. All departments of church work 
are in a flourishing condition 

DorcHesTER.—Pilgrim. Few churches in our de- 
nomination bave come so rapidly as this one into 
a position of power and usefulness. Only two or 
three years ago it was appealing to its sister 
churches in the city for aid in the erection of its 
editice. Now it is giving generously to various good 
causes. It is already planning on a liberal scale for 
evangelistic meetings in the early fall under the 
leadership of Dr. J. W. Chapman. Last Sunday 
the communion service took on special importance, 
fourteen being received into fellowship and over 
200 of the 350 members being in attendance. The 
use of communicants’ cards serves as an evidence 
of presence at the sacrament, and helps the pastor, 
Rey. W. H. Allbright, in shepherding his people. 


DEpHAM.—The church has been greatly quickened 
under the preaching of Evangelist C. L. Jackson, 
who has just closed an engagement of two weeks. 
He has a faculty of interesting both old and young 
and about 150 persons signed cards, one-third being 
children. Prejudice has been almost wholly re- 
moved by his wise methods. A special service for 
men was attended by about 300. Rev. J. B. Seabury 
is pastor. 

MEpDFORD.—Mystic. A debt of $1,800 bas just 
been cleared, $1,100 on the first Sunday, of which 
over half was in amounts of $5 and less. The 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, recently organ- 
ized, is flourishing, and a reading-room opened 
within a few weeks is an attractive feature in the 
church. Last Sunday seventeen members were re- 
ceived, seven on confession, of whom five were 
young men. The church has received a strong im- 
pulse since the coming of the new pastor, Rev. 
John Barstow. About 100 new sittings have been 
rented since Jan. 1. 


DANVEKS.—Maple Street. The accession of forty- 
three new members last Sunday was in addition to 
fifty-five received in March as a result in part of 
last winter’s revival under the lead of Rev. E. E. 
Davieson. Already within a year the membership 
has been increased over forty per cent., and the 
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question of enlarging the edifice is being discussed. 
Rey. E. C. Ewing is pastor. 

Lowe.u.—The churches are still gathering the 
fruits of the Moody meetings.——Virst. The twenty- 
one new members received last Sunday make 
seventy-six since the close of these meetings. 
Many converted Roman Catholics have joined the 
churebes as the result of the work.——French. 
Much regret is expressed at the action of the 
church in calling Rev. T. G. A. Coté of the H. M. 8. 
to its vacant pastorate, since it is feared that the 
action will make permanent the recent division in 
the church. The minority are now worsbiping ina 
Methodist house under the ministration of their 
recent pastor, Rev. J. H. Paradis. 

FircHBurG.—Rollstone. Rev. C.S8. Brooks is giv- 
ing a series of Sunday evening addresses on the 
subjects: Before Twenty, From Twenty to Forty, 
Forty and Beyond, Beyond the Years. 

WoRCESTER.— Bethany. Atan entertainmentgiven 
recently by the men, $375 were raised in a few min- 
utes, which sum covers the whole interest account 
forthe year. The church is steadily gaining mate- 
rial and spiritual strength. 

BELCHERTOWN.—Rev. V. C. Harrington enters 
upon a new year with an addition to his salary. 
Much good work bas been accomplished, notably 
among the young boys. A Boys’ Brigade bas been 
formed numbering sixty enthusiastic members, and 
through it many scholars have been added to the 
Sunday school. The Sunday services are attrac ive 
to a large number of persons hitherto indnfferent, 
and a hopeful interest is manifest. 


Maine. 


NEw GLOUCESTER.—The general condition of the 
work is prosperous. The young people are rero- 
vating the inside of the vestry, and the parish will 
make outside repairs early in the season. 

A recent canvass in Augusta showed 2,000 fami- 
lies, 900 of whom were church attendants. 


New Hampshire. 


ALTON.—About $800 have been raised for the 
building of a chapel. Ground has been broken for 
a new vestry, also, to cost $975. 

MAYCHESTER.—First. Last year the receipts 
were $6,462 and the expenses $6,094. The year has 
been one of activity and the prospects of the work 
are encouraging. 

ANTRIM.—The church has had a year of prosperity 
under the lead of Rev. A. T. Fergusov. Tweoty- 
four persons bave united on confession, many of 
whom are heads of families. The Y. P.S.C. E. has 
increased in numbers and spirituality,and a society 
of King’s Daughters has been formed. 

Dur#AM.—Rev. O. D. Sewall was installed, April 
30, by a large council. The pastor was for- 
merly a member of the Andover Band, which has 
been at work in Maine several years. Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D , preached the sermon. 

MARLBORO.— Trinitarian. For the first time in 
its history, dating from 1778, the church recently 
adopted a rule providing for the election of two 
deaconesses. The pastor, Rev. J. S. Colby, has just 
closed his second year’s service. In that time 
forty-seven persons bave united with the church. 

Nasava.—Pilgrim has taken on new life the past 
year under the pastorate of Dr. R. A. Beard. He 
has just completed a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons on Success in Life, the material for which was 
secured by inquiry from prominent business men. 
The services were largely attended, especially by the 
young men. More new members have joined the 
church the last year than for many years together 
before. A Junior Endeavor Society has also been 
started. 

The church in Hollis bas contributed $13 to fur- 
nish seed for the suffering farmers of Nebraska. 
——As the result of a series of union religious serv- 
ices in Winchester, under the lead of Evangelist 
E. R. Drake, nearly a score of persons have pro- 
fessed conversion. ——The First Church, Derry, 
raised last year for missions $633, over $200 more 
than for each of two preceding years.—In view of 
the unanimous request of the Second Church, Exe- 
ter, Rev. G. E. Street has consented to remain as 
pastor for the present, with a colleague to relieve 
his continuous pulpit labor.—The First Church, 
Keene, has unanimously voted in favor of individ- 
ual communion cups, and hopes to use them for the 
first time in May. 

Vermont. 

West BRATILEBORO.—The special union revival 
services, under the lead of Evangelist E. A. Whittier, 
have resulted in quickening to the churches and 
pledges from upwards of fifty persons to lead Chris- 
tian lives. Large accessions are expected at the 
next communion. 
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PITTSFORD. — Extensive repairs on the church edi- 
fice, including slating the roof and a steel ceiling 
for the audience-room tastefully decorated, have 
been finished, and services have been resumed. A 
new carpet has also been laid. 


Connecticut. 

BristoL.—Swedish. The church is preparing to 
build a new house with a seating capacity of 175. 
The total cost, exclusive of the lot, will be about 
$2,500. 

PurNaM.—Through the efforts of the pastor, Rev. 
F.D. Sargent, the debt of nearly $1,000 which rested 
upon the church a few weeks ago has been entirely 
canceled. Improvements in the meeting house and 
chapel are soon to be made. 

PLA{NVILLE.—The church has undergone a num- 
ber of changes during the past few months. With 
a new pastor, Rev. J. E. Hermann, and the free pew 
system the outlook is bright. 

ENFIELD STREET.—The subscription of $1,900 hav- 
ing been secured to pay off the debt on the parson- 
age, the event was celebrated recently in an enjoy- 
able manner. 

The total church membership of the State, Jan 1, 
was 61,357, the additions of the year being 2,438 on 
confession, a total of 3,784. The dismissions were 
2,594, leaving a net gain in the 315 churches of 1,105. 
The total Sunday school enrol/ment was 57,063, from 
which came sixty per cent. of the additions to the 
churches. The 261 Sunday schools gave $20,389 in 
benevolence. Thenumberof families in the churches 
was 42,091, a gain of 860. The expenses reported by 
312 churches exclusive of salaries were $688,649, an 
average of $2,207. The benevolences were $315,709, 
an average of $1,002. The parsonages, funds and 
houses of worship are valued at $7,574,288. The ag- 
gregate debt of the churches is $328,444. The sal- 
aries paid last year reached the sum of $395,736. In 
twenty-seven churches in the denomination the free 
pew system has been adopted, and seventy-two have 
been incorporated. In 275 of the churches the 
women vote in all business meetings. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

SyrRacuse.—Rev. Messrs. E.N. Packard, D. D.,and 
i:, N. Kinney, with other ministers and representa- 
tives of the Endeavor Societies and the W.C.T. U., 
recently appeared before the mayor with a petition 
of over 5,000 names, asking for Sunday closing of 
the saloons. 

MAINE.—The church has in view important 
changes in the interior of its edifice. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society will render valuable assistance in the 
improvements. 

CoL_umMBus.—On the same day that Mr. W. F. Ire- 
land was ordained, May 1, the meeting house was 
rededicated with a sermon by Rev. W. H. Scudder. 

BINGHAMTON.—First. The pulpit was occupied 
every evening last week by Rev. J. B. Koebne, 
whose lectures on The Nazarene bave proved inter- 
esting and instructive. 

NEWARK VALLEY.—Rev. J. 8. Ellsworth, the pas- 
tor, has been granted leave of absence for about 
three weeks, during which time he will take charze 
of the music at the revival meetings held by Major 
Whittle, who is now working in Michigan. 

GasposT.—A memorable day in the church was 
last week Sunday, when afteralong period of dis- 
couragement an accession of nineteen new mem- 
bers was received on the first communion since the 
revival. New life has been infused into the mem- 
bership, and the meeting house has been renovated 
and repaired at a cost of $300. On the parsonage, 
also, $175 was spent. Rev. L. C. Ferris is the new 
pastor. The congregations have increased largely. 
A reading-room has been recently opened for boys 
and young men. 

New Jersey. 

ELIZABETH.—The Junior Endeavor Society, or- 
ganized last October by the pastor’s wife with a 
membership of nineteen, now numbers sixty mem- 
bers. . 

East OrANGE.—Trinity. The sessions of the 
industrial school have closed for the summer. 
Seventy four children have been in attendance, an 
increase over last year. The Boys’ Club has had 
fifty members who studied various subjects under 
competent teachers and had classes in gymnastics. 
Dr. F. W. Baldwin is pastor. 


THE SOUTH. 
North Carolina. 

SOUTHERN PINES.—The new church of thirty six 
members, recently organized, was received into 
tellowship by council, April 27. The movement was 
started by and is now in charge of Rev. G.R. Ran- 
som. The membership 1s made up of persons for- 
merly of several denominations, and the prospects 
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are exceedingly bright. At the exercises Rev. 
Drs. F. P. Woodbury and A. W, Curtis preached the 
sermons, and Dr. Josiah Tyler offered the prayer. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


MARYSVILLE.—The church dedicated a new pipe 
organ Easter Sunday, and also received eight new 
members, six on confession. Kev. W.S. Bugbey is 
pastor. 

illinois. 

WARRENSBURG.—The new church has laid the 
foundation of an edifice which it hopes soon to 
have ready for use. 

DEcATUR.—A mission Sunday school has been 
started in an ontlying district. The church has 
taken upon itself a heavy burden in assuming self- 
support, but under the inspiring influence of Rev. 
W.C. Miller’s recent declination of a call elsewhere 
looks hopefully and courageously to che future. 


Indiana. 

CoaL BLuFF.—The insurance om the recently 
burned building has been adjusted at $1,150. The 
members of the mission recently met with Rev. 
James Hayes and it was decided to rebuild at once. 
Additional frontage of twenty-five feet has been 
purchased so that the church can be put farther 
away from the parsonage. 

ELWwoop.—The location three years ago of exten- 
sive tin-plate works in this place has resulted in a 
Welsh colony, which now numbers several bun- 
dred. Steps have recently been taken for pro- 
viding for their religious needs. Rev. Richard 
Powell of Newark, O., bas preaehed for them in the 
only available room, a hall located over a saloon. 
This has now been refused them by the saloon- 
keeper. It is hoped that these people, who are desti- 
tute of religious privileges, may soon be supplied. 
Most of them speak English, but they desire preach- 
ing in Welsh. 

KoKomo.—The mission Sunday school maintained 
by this church in the vicinity of the railroad junc- 
tion has been continued without interruption dur- 
ing the vacancy of the pastorate. There are indi- 
cations that the work will take permanent form as 
it is mach needed and is a mile away from other 
Protestant churches. 

Michigan. 

MUSKEGON.—An independent German church, 
which has been organized four years, with a mem- 
bership of fifty-five and a beautiful building costing 
$6,500, was recognized by council as a Congrega- 
tional church, April 30. Its pastor, Kev. M. Kreuter, 
also brought a letter of dismission from the Oregon 
Classis of the Evangelical Synod to unite with 
Muskegon Association. There are many Germans 
in this place and the church has a wide field of use- 
fulness before it. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

Kansas City.—Clyde. The Y. P.8. C. E. are hold- 
ing meetings regularly in connection with the Help- 
ing Hand Institute, a down-town mission, and have 
guaranteed the support of one of their own number 
who has opened a free kindergarten in this the 
neediest part of the city. 

lowa. 

DuBuQque.—Summit. There were forty-eight ad- 
ditions at the last communion, all but two on con- 
fession. This ingathering fullowed special meet- 
ings conducted by Evangelist Hartsough. The 
attendance at the Sunday school is now over 300 
and at the prayer meeting nearly 100. There have 
been about ninety persons added to the member- 
ship within the past year. Rev. G. M. Orvis is 
pastor. 

WINTHROP.—The church members now number 
276, forty-five uniting since last September. A new 
parsonage is being built. Rev. C. B. Carlisle is 
pastor. 

Minnesota. 

Du.tuta.—Pilgrim has recently started upon a 
new era in its musical affairs. A musical director 
has been appointed, Mr. A. G. Drake, who was for 
four years organist and chorus leader of the church 
in Westfield, N.J., the former pastorate of Rev. 
C.H. Patton. His work here will be the training of 
the children in the Sunday school, drilling the con- 
gregation at the mid-week seryice, and conducting 
an excellent orchestra of the church besides playing 
the organ. The pastor recently inaugurated a new 
plan of preaching a sermon on church music, in 
which he appealed to the people to furnish their 
own music, apd to make it hearty and spiritual. 
The church has responded to the appeal, and it is 
confidently expected that the music hereafter will 
be a great enrichment of the worship and at the 
same time attract many outsiders. 
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MONTEVIDEO.—Rev. J. W. Todd has accepted an 
invitation from the directors of Windom Institute 
to raise funds for the floating indebtedness for six 
weeks. The institute has an attendance of seventy 
and a graduating class of sixteen. 

NEw BricutTon.—The church bas been pastorless 
for three months. Interest is developed and there 
are efforts to secure the services of Evangelist C. B. 
Fellows for six months. The crippled condition of 
the stock business affects the church badly. 


DEXTER —As the result of a revival a Y. P. 8. 
C. E. has been organized, and at the out-station, 
Elkton, a new church is in prospect. This field a 
year ago was pastorless, discouraged and inclined 
to give up the work. 

WInTHROP.—Rev. C. A. Ruddock has just moved 
his family to this place, and $750 have been raised 
fora parsonage. At the three o t-stations Sunday 
schools are organized. In each of these four com- 
munities there is no other English-speaking service. 

WABASHA.—During the pastorate of Rev. W. A. 
Medlar the membership has been doubled, 100 per- 
sons having been added, eighty five on confession 
of faith. The prayer meetings have been well at- 
tended. 

Kansas. 

CARBONDALE.—Since the arrival of the new pas- 
tor in April the audience-room has been papered 
and painted. On Arbor Day trees were set out in 
the church grounds and fences were improved. 
The outlook for the church is unusually promising. 

JUNCTION CiTy.—Mrs. E. M. Winslow, the pas- 
tor, preaches Sunday mornings and evenings. The 
church co operates heartily and all its work seems 
to be taking a fresh start for usefulness. The 
church is out of debt. The Newton Chart, used for 
raising money, is succeeding admirably. 

ONAGA.—The eburch has 102 members and a good 
average attendance at Sunday school. On Arbor 
Day trees were set out and the lawn improved. The 
church is out of debt. 

POWHATTAN.—Steady growth is noted and the 
largest congregations are in the evening and the 
weekly prayer meeting is well attended. The Junior 
C. E. Society is particularly flourishing. The church 
is united and hopeful, under the leadership of Rev. 
W.S. Bixby, who is pastor also in Netawaka, 

NETAWAKA.—Spiritual blessing has been felt dur- 
ing the past year. Sixteen persons have been added 
to the church, the weekly prayer meeting has in- 
creased in numbers and spiritual power, the Sunday 
school bas good average attendance, and both the 
Endeavor Societies are doing good work. The re- 
sult of the recent election in the town was a victory 
for temperance. 

HIGHLAND.—The church has a present member- 
ship of 102, twenty-one new members having been 
recently received. Several more will join soon. 
The Sunday school has an enrollment of 130, and the 
Y.P.S.C. E. has more than doubled its membership 
witbin the last six months. Financially the church 
is in good condition. 

AXTELL.—This church has been served for several 
months by Rev. G. W. Tingle, pastor in Oneida. 
Some old debts have recently been paid, the au- 
dience-room has been repapered and arrangements 
are made for painting the meeting house. Three 
persons have recently been received on confession 
of faith. 

CENTRALIA.—There are now 183 members in the 
ehurch and more are soon to be received. The past 
winter was one of spiritual gain. The Sunday at- 
tendance recently has been the largest in the history 
of the church, the increase in the evening audi- 
ences being the most marked. 

The new church in Oberlin has been received into 
the Northwestern Association, and the church in 
Sunny Side into the Central.——The churches of the 
State have given $5,034 to home missions during the 
year. 

Nebraska. 

CREIGHTON.—The church observed the close of 
the pastor’s first year of service April 21. Great 
progress has been made along alllines. The parson- 
age debt has been diminished $430, and $123 has 
been raised for benevolence, $50 of which made the 
pastor, Rev. G. W. James, a life member of the 
C.H.M.8. The Ladies’ Aid Society has raised $200, 
part of which has been devoted to benevolence. In 
all over $1 800 were raised. 

Rok eBy.—This church, Re... John Doane, pastor, 
lately made a generous contribution to the seed 
fund for the western part of tre State 


North Dakota. 

LAKOTA.—A church of ten members was organ- 
ized April 21. Rev.U.G Rich preached the sermon 
and Superintendent E. H. Stickney conducted the 
other exercises. Several persons will unite with 
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prise is full of promise, It will be cared for by Rev. 
U. G. Rich in connection with his work in Michigan 
City. 

COOPERSTOWN.—Since the coming of Rev. E. 8. 
Shaw the church has been greatly quickened. All 
departments have been improved and there is great 
encouragement. A number of additions are soon tu 
be received. 

Dick1nson.—Rey. John Orchard closed his labors 
last Sunday. During bis pastorate the church has 
been greatly built up and his departure is sincerely 
regretted. In addition to his labor here he has done 
much Sunday school work along the line of the 
railroad for 100 miles out. Of the several schools 
organized one will soon develop into a church. 
Plymouth Church in Fargo is much enthused by 
the prospect of his going there. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

OAKLAND.—First. After a pastorate of twenty- 
five years Rev. J. K. McLean has resigned in order 
that he may give his whole time to his work in 
Pacific Seminary, of which he is president. His 
church has been built up to one of influence, and 
a new edifice was erected, which was the finest in 
the city when it was completed. Two assistants 
have been required to assist the pastor for the past 
year. 

Los ANGELES.—First. Rev. and Mrs. Edward 
Hildreth are to place a memorial organ in the 
meeting house, to cost $6,000. The raising of the 
same amount or the church debt, as a condition 
for receiving the gift, has been fulfilled by the 
church. Rey. W. F. Day, the pastor, aided in rais- 
ing the amount by giving his interesting lecture on 
The Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Oregon. 

TUALATIN AND BEAVERTON.—These churches are 
yoked, with Rev. Wallace Hurlburt, pastor. Each 
has had good growth the past year. The former 
has a mission school with an average of thirty at- 
tending. The membership in each church is forty, 
half of which number in both cases was added the 
past eighteen months. 

PoRTLAND.—First. The first year of Dr. G. R. 
Wallace gives evidence of substantial growth. Be- 
fore his coming, business depression had greatly 
disheartened the church. His policy from the start 
has added new life, and progress is everywhere 
noted. The increase of the congregations called 
for the completion of the unfinished edifice, and all 
bills were promptly met. 

Washington. 

WALLA WALLA.—VFirst. The Young Men’s Club 
held its first anniversary April 15. Many toasts 
appropriate to the occasion were given. Rev. E. L. 
Smith is pastor. 

TacoMA.—First. By vote of the assembly, at a 
public meeting, resolutions condemning the out- 
rages committed on Christians in Turkey were 
adopted, and a plea was included beseeching Con. 
gress to use its influence for their protection. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
ALLEN, Frank H., Atchison, Kan., sage oo M. 
BILLING, Jas., to Little Shasta, Cal. — 
BRAY, Wm. L., ” Ashland, Wis., to Oskaloosa, Lo. Accepts. 
CHAMBERS, Geo. R., Seymour, Wis., to Milton. Accepts. 
CROMER, Jere. C., Chicago, Lil., to ‘Owosso, Mich, Ac- 


cepts. 

DECKER, Henry see Bronson, Mich., to Athens and 
Leonidas. pon 

EAST, Wm. Gets city. Ala., accepts call to Tidmore. 

EARL, Theopitilus R., Chula Vista, Cal.,to Second Ch., 
San Diego. Acce epts. 

HERSHEY, Simon B., Ashtabula, O., to Ashland. Ac- 


JESSEPH, Leonard E., Cobvitie, Wn., accepts call to 

Presbyterian Ch. P Fa Tfie ld. 

IERNAN, T. L., E. Troy, Wis., to Pewaukee. Aaaneie. 
LANGE, Jno. G., Wahoo, Neb., accepts call to Leigh. 
LYONS, Ezra C., Morristown, Minn., to Appleton, for 

six months. 
MARTIN, Geo., Atwater, 0., to Mecca. Accepts. 
MILLARD, Wni. B., Chicago Sem., to New Lobdon, Wis. 

Acce 
MURP iy, J. Sodine, Palestine, Tex., to Okarche, Okl. 

Acce 
NOON aan. A., Hartford Sem., to Taftville, Ct. 
PARSONS, Jas., Soquel, Cal., to Vacaville. ‘Accept ots. 
—— Otterbein O., Moline, lll., to Sandwic ‘De- 


SMITH, Ralph J., Newport, Ky., accepts call to Kokomo, 
nd. 
SNIDER, Asa B., Pacific Seminary, to Soquel, Cal. Ac- 


cepts. 
SWENGEL, A. Wilmer, to remain the fourth year in 
Riceville, Pa. 
VAN HORN, Francis J., Cincinnati, O., accepts call to 
Dane St. Ch., Beverly, Mass., to begin May 12. 
WEEDEN, Chas. F., Colchester, Ct., to Norwood, Mass. 
WILD, Levi, formerly of Ferrisbu: th, ioe to Franklin. 
WILLIAMS, A. J., to Plainview, 
Ordinations and Installations. 
BELL, Thos. J. Selma, Ala., April 26. Parts, Rev. 
— A. T. ‘Burnell, D. D., Spencer Snell, J. 8S. Jack- 


IRELAND, Wm. F.,o. Columbus, N. Y.,May1l. Sermon 
Dr. C. H. Daniels; on parts, Rev. Messrs. Samuel 
Miller, W. A. Trow . T. Sutherland, J. W. Norris, 


J. W. Keeler. 
MARSLAND, John, i. Franklin, N.Y., A 
moun, Dr. Edward Taylor; other parts, 


ril 30. Ser- 
v. Messrs. 











the church in the near future and this new enter- 
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R. J. White, T. A. Carlson, G. W. Nims, Mr. H. M. 


Dixon 

PATTON, Myron O., i. Prospect St. Ch Newburyport, 

Mass., April 30. ey Rev. M. owe; other 
arts, Rev. Messrs. G. W Christie, A. W. Hitchcock, 
. L. Rich ene, J. W. Dodge. 

SECCOMBE, 8. H., 0. and rec. p. Park Manor Ch., 
Chicago, Tine eal 35. Sermon, Dr. Willard Scott; 
other parts Rev. Messrs. F. W. Fisk, Henry Willard. 

SEWALL, Oliver D. ,t. Durham, N.H . April é Sermon, 
Dr. Reuen Thomas; other parts, Rev. Messrs. D. B. 
Sewall, J. M. Adams, C.S. Murkland, W. D. Hyde, D. D., 


Ww. W. Ranney. 
Resignations. 

ANDERSON, Edward, Danielsonville, Cc. 
BERLE, Theodore F., "North Ch., Woburn, Mass. 
BIN NDER, Geo. J., Bethel Ch., San Bernardino, Cal. 
BROWN, J. Fletcher, Third Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CURTIS, Walter R., Londonderry, Vt. 
DRAKE, Geo. B., Wardsboro South, Vt. 
FAY, Walcott. Westboro, Mass 
GILLES , E. W., Randall and Parker, Minn. 

HALL, Geo. 8., "Second Ch., San Diego, Cal. 
HANNA, Thos., Black Diamond, Cal., to accept an 

.M.A.a pointment as missionary to Alaska. 

IVES, Jos. B., Palermo, Cal. 
LEWIS, Thos. G., mt Wn 
McDOUGAL, Win. , San Mateo, Cal, to enter upon 

temperance w 
MCLEAN, Jno. Kk. viirst Ch., Oakland, Cal. 
ROBINSON, Peariey bs Orono, Me 
wat ALS TY NE, J. Sylvester, Long Pine, Neb. 

WALES, Fred. H., Seaside, Cal. 

Dismissions. 


HATCH, Dav. P., Paterson, N. J., 8h Apr 

LIBBY, ‘Freeman C., Mereditt an, N April 29. 

REED, "Marion Tos Exira, Io., April 23 

Churches Organized. 

BETHEL, Ky., April—. Thirty members. 

ELMIRA, 8. D., April —. Eighteen members. 
FESSENDEN, N. D., German 

HAMILTON, A , April 14, Nine members. Rec. May 3. 
Ten pone 

LAKOTA, ND. April 21. Ten members. 

MAZEPPA, 8. D., Rprit 25. Eleyen me, Ps 1s 

MUSKEGON, Mich., Germany rec. A “A ghd 30. ’ Fifty- five 
members 

SCRIBNER, Cal., April —,.. Thirty-one members. 

SOUTHERN PINE . N.C., ree. April 27. Thirty-six 
members. 
ROY, 8. D., ree. April 24. 

Miscellaneous. 


BOROUGHF, wever 6 +» Erwin, S. D., is obliged by poor 
health to relinguis his work for a time. 

IALEY, Ch Huron, 8.D., has returned from 
Charlcttesvilie where be has left his family for the 
recovery of his ore 8 health. 

DETLING, Wm. C. (Meth.), closed his pastorate in 
Shoreham, Vt., May 5, to remove to 8. California. 

DISBROW, Edward », and wife, Pownal, Me., were re- 
cently given a farewell reception, at which they re- 
ceived special tokens, a sum of money and other gifts. 

FREY, T. Arthur, Biddeford, Me., is planning to go to 
Euro) re this summer. 

+ER, Calvin, E. Poultney, Vt., celebrated his 
Ba tleth irthday last month. 
HEADLEY, Ivory H. B., who recently became a Baptist, 
i closed his term of supply in Belknap Ch., Dover, 
N. H., after three months: 

PITTS, Eddy T., field agent for the Kurn Hattin Home 
in Westminster, Vt.. has resigned to become editor of 
the Lowell, aw % Mail. 

STEWART, E. 'M., Streator, Il, has been voted a 
vacation of p-E months, which he will spend with his 
wife in California and Oregon. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 








Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORMSIA. MICHIGAN, 
Paso Robles, 6 Detroit, Plymouth, 13 16 
San Francisco, Pierce Port Huron, First, 6 6 
8t., 13 20 St. Johns, -— il 
CONNECTICUT. NEBRASKA. 
Bridgewater, 2 Cowles, 8 8 
Hartford, W "indsor Exeter, 1 ee 
Ave., 7 9 Irvington, a 
W. Avon, — 28 Lincoln, Vine St. 5 ll 
ILLINOIS. Omaha, *Cherry Hin, 12 12 
Edelstein, lu NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Henry, 1 4 Goffstown, 5 5 
Lawi\ Ridge, 2 16 Marlboro, 2 3 
Summer Hill, 9 10 Penacook, — 3 
INDIANA. NEW YORE 
Andrews, - 4 7 Brooklyn, Rochester 
Indianapolis, Fellow- Ave., 17 18 

ship. 6 6 Gasport, 19 19 

Pilgrim, — 7 Munnsville, 13 25 
IOWA. Ogdensburg, First, 2 9 
Bellevue, 77 Rochester, 9 18 
Clear Lake, Lakeside, 3 3 Warsaw, 31 33 
Des panes, Pilgrim, | 20 NORTH CAROLINA. 
10 Dudley, 16 16 
eal Summit, 6 48 Southern Pines, 6 36 
oe ra +4 OHIO. 

orry, . Hamilton, - — 9 
Webster City, 2u Marysville, 6 8 

KANSAS. Pettisville, 4 5 
Axtell, 3 oe OKLAHOMA. 
Highland, — 21 orrison, — 4 

MAINE. Pawnee, -— ili 
Deer 7 Hn OREGON. 
Green's ‘Landing, — 4 Ashland, 3 
Kennebunk, -— 5 pelees, Conteal, om 9 

MASSACHUSETTS. yer aad 

Boston, Berkeley sican! sph fn barren 

Temp! le, ll 92 Philadelphia,Central, I9 32 

Boy! 7 y Ridgway, First, 5 

Dorehester,Pilgrim,— - i? SOUTH DAKOTA. 

i an § . 

rn Plain, 16 25 Ph point, 8 : 

Mt. Vernon, 3 5 Mitehell, 6 8 

Park, 1 19 VERMONT. 

Phillips, 16 17 Burlington,College St.,3 6 

Recon, 5 6 ts 
Bridgewater, Central | WASHINGTON. 

Sq, 9 Genesee, 10 10 
Chelsea, First, ? 3 Oakesdale, — 7 
Danvers, Maple St., 32 43 Pleasant Prairie, — 3 
Fitehburg, Rolistone, 2 5 Spokane, Pilgrim, — 4 
Hyde Park, First, 5 7 OTHER CHURCHES. 
Lowell, Eliot, ll 

First, 19 21 Arpleton: Wis., First, 5 7 

John St, 4 6 10 

Kirk St., ee Sherbrooke, Que., 18 
M boro: h, Union, 14 14 he e 
Medford, ystic, | 7 17 St. Toate Mo., First, — 3 
Spencer, First, 9 19 St. Paul, Mion., St 
Swampscott, 5 § Anthony Park, 8 

Churches with less 
MICHIGAN. than three, 
Clinton, 7 18 
Total: Conf.,697; Tot., 1,172. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 9,740; Tot, 15,010, 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The union revival serviees held in the Methodist 
church in Westfield, under the leadership of B: Fay 
Mills, have been marked by the same satisfactory 
methods and the same encouraging results which 
seem to follow his labors wherever he goes. The 
evening audiences crowded the edifice to its fullest 
capacity, and more than a hundred signed pledge 
cards testifying their purpose to live a Christian 
life. Last Sunday the various churches postponed 
their communion in order to hold a union meeting 
of Sunday school teachers and other workers: The 
interest is so widespread that Mr. Mills’s assistant, 
Rey. Ralph Gillam, will continue the meetings for 
several days longer. 

The Boston Committee of the Open Air Workers’ 
Associatien has issued a circular containing some 
valuable suggestions concerning evangelistic work 
on the streets, the commons and the beaches. Pas- 
tors or well-known laymen are urged to provide 
themselves with a “gospel wagon’’ or carriage, 
having seats for at least six singers as well as a 
broad step for the speaker. When stationed ina 
public place the music will soon attract a crowd. 
If the wagon is too expensive a box or even a chair 
may serve asa platform. In this way it is possible 
to gain the ear of many non-church-goers and 
Romanists. Certainly good results have been 
known to follow open air preaching. The Roston 
Committee, which is composed of prominent clergy- 
men and evangelistic workers, may be addressed at 
Room 225, 23 Court Street, Boston. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A society in Akron, O., which has a brotherhood 
committee, makes a practice of holding, every year, 
a men’s meeting, which draws large numbers of 
young men. 

While the ship Linlithgow was at San Diego, Cal., 
a party of Endeavorers rowed out to it one evening, 
in a severe storm, and held a meeting in the cabin, 
at which ten of the sailors took a stand for Christ. 

Ohio’s State officers have sent out to all their 
societies a request that delegates to the convention 
who can play on wind instruments should take their 
instruments with them to use on the excursion to 
Boston. 

A society has been formed among the pupils of 
the asylum for the blind in Glasgow, Scotland.—— 
The Junior Union of Columbia, O., is to assume the 
expense of maintaining a room in the Children’s 
Hospital. 

The local union of Freeport, Me., was, so far as is 
known, the first body in the country to pass reso- 
lutions expressing sympathy with the persecuted 
Armenians, and they have received in return a 
cordial letter of acknowledgment. 


The forty delegates that went to the Cleveland 
convention from Essex County, N.J., recently had 
a reunion to arouse enthusiasm in regard to the 
Boston convention, and they are hoping to be 
represented next July by four hundred. 

One of the latest Scotch societies is that started 
in the town that is the scene of Barrie’s A Window 
in Thrums.——A New York society has issued a 
booklet containing, in addition to a sketch of its 
history, a collection of the favorite verses ef the 
different members. 

Endeavorers in Iowa are following the example 
of those in Kentucky by sending personal letters te 
men in the State prison, and a converted prisoner in 
Carson, Nev., has been the means of leading workers 
to consider the advisability of forming a society 
in the prison there. 

The Tennessee convention was one of remarkable 
power, and the most notable of its sessions was 
that devoted to missions. Eighty-five societies 
received diplomas for having given more than ten 
dollars through their denominational boards during 
the year. After she addresses by Dr. Clark and 
others, a call was made for those that were willing 
to enter missionary service. Three rows of seats 
had been reserved for volunteers, but others were 
needed, and at least sixty persons offefed them- 
selves, among them several young pastors. 

In consequence of the efforts of the union of 
Denver, Col., evangelistic services have been carried 
on there nine weeks, in which forty-six churches of 
different denominations heartily joined. The city 
was divided into nine districts, and the evangelist 
spent one week in each district, the work being 
afterward carried on by the churches themselves. 
A thorough canvass of the city was made, and there 
were some eight hundred inquirers at the meetings, 
many of whom have already united with the 
churches. As a means of promoting the work, 
since the newspapers could not give it due attention, 
the Endeavorers issued a weekly paper called The 
Active Member, which gave an account of the 
progress of the meetings. 
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9 May 1895 
BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


Members of the union were generous in 
their invitations to pastors and friends for the 
meeting last Monday night in Berkeley Tem- 
ple, as shown by the increased attendance; 
and to representatives of the pulpit and pews 
the subject was of special concern—Claims of 
the Preaching Service Upon the Pupils; Can 
It Be Made More Attractive? The speakers 
represented respectively the claims of the 
former and of the present generation, and it 
was evidently the feeling of both that in gen- 
eral the earlier methods which had been used 
for securing the attendance of young people 
at church were not such as to produce marked 
benefit today. <A streak of humor coursed 
through the narration of Mr. C. W. Carter as 
he hinted at the demands of our grandparents 
upon their children, and although the respon- 
sibility was chiefly laid upon the parents, the 
conclusion favored example rather than too 
severe demand. 

Rev. E. M, Noyes, relying somewhat on 
personal experience, suggested such changes 
in the services and in the pupils that the 
latter would naturally be drawn to church. 
Altbough the root of the difficulty was traced 
directly to the home in many instances, cor- 
rectives were found in such attractions at 
church as special music for the younger 
scholars, sermonettes and other marked rec- 
ognition of the children. Practical thoughts 
from other remarks were that the pastors 
should secure a hold on the children, that 
the regular sermon should be in character 
more of a sermonette throughout, and that by 
holding communion classes young persons 
should be trained early for membership in the 
ehurch. 


EDUOATION. 

— Leland Stanford, Jr., University will 
not close during the next year, as had been 
feared. Suits against the estate of Mr. Stan- 
ford have shut off its income temporarily. 


— Richard Norton, son of Charles Eliot 
Norton, has been appointed lecturer on ar- 
chzxology, and Florence Bascom, Ph. D., 
reader in geology at Bryn Mawr College. 


— Drury College has received from the 
King of Siam the gift of the new eiition of 
the writings of Buddha, in forty volumes, 
printed in the Siamese language. Only twelve 
other sets are to come to this country. 


-— The fourth summer session of the School 
of Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Mass:, will 
open July 8, continuing for five weeks. The 
program announces an attractive list of speak- 
ers and subjects, which are classified under 
four departments—economics, ethics, educa- 
tion and history of religions. Among the 
lecturers in the department of economics are 
Professor Clark of Amherst, Professor Adams 
of the University of Michigan, Professor Had- 
ley of Yale and Professor Gould of Johns 
Hopkins, Prof. Felix Adler is to give several 
lectures on the Ethical Aspect of Labor Prob- 
lems. In the department of education a week 
is to be devoted to the education of women. 
The religious lectures will bear upon some of 
the religious tendencies of the day, among the 
speakers being Rabbi David Philipson, Dr. 
Henry Hartshorne of the Society of Friends, 
Rev. Messrs. H. L. Wayland and Professor 
Ladd of Yale and Professor Emerton of Har- 
vard. A series of Sunday afternoon lectures 
by distinguished speakers, which is free to the 
public, will be a popular feature of the session. 








It would be against reason itself to suppose 
that God, even if he exists, can be known by 
reason. He must be known, if knowable at 
all, by intuition.—Prof. George J. Romanes. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 








PE IE acc cone tcdvees 00 ccdebooscscs 25.00 
J.J. C., West Brookfield................00c0 0006 00 
Y.P.8.C. E., Framingham.............sese-see .00 
Sarah E. Wheeler, Worvester.... «+» 5.00 
Julia 8. Merrill, La Grange, IIl.. 00 
8. F. Wilkins, Newton Center... 00 
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An Order of Worship for Eventide 


In Commemoration of the Day of Pentecost. 


{ La The conaznentinn will please observe carefully the directions priatea 
n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE, (At the close of the organ prelude, the organist plays through the musie of the 
response below, “ Olivet.’’) 


THE CALL TO WORSHIP. (Ali rising with the minister.) 


MINISTER.—God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. 
PreorLe.—As many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are the sons of God. 
If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 
RESPONSE. (0 To be sung at once by the congregation.) 
Come, Holy Ghost, in love.—OLIver. 
MINISTER.—Let us draw near to God, and he will draw near to us, 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 
MINISTER.—Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily magnify thy holy 
name; through Jesus Christ our Lord. ’ 
(# Here let the congregation say, “ Amen.”’) 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. {The congregation repeating it with the minister.) 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory, forever. Amen. 


RESPONSE. (To be sung by the choir without announcement from the minister, the congregation re- 
maining with heads bowed in prayer. In churches where there is no choir the response may be sung by the 
congregation without rising.) 
God of my life, Thy boundless grace.—ALMSGIVING. 
SCRIPTURE READING. (By the minister, from Ezek. 37: 1-10.) 
HYMN. (6 The congregation will rise and sing. The organist first playing through the music.) 
Divine Renewer, Thee I bless.—St. AGNES. 
Here follow responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form. 
HYSIN. (i> The congregation will rise and sing. The organist first playing through the music.) 
Hear us, Thou that broodest.—ALBANs. 
(ae Congregation seated.) 


SCRIPTURE READING. (By the minister, from Acts 1: 4, 5; 2: 1-12.) 
RESPONSIVE READING. Printed in full in pamphlet form. [({@" Congregation standing.) [The 


organist first plays through the music of the following chant, and at the close of the responsive reading the 

chant is sung without further announcement. When it is not convenient to sing the chant the words may be re- 

peated in unison by minister and people.) 

CANTATE DOMINO. 

O sing unto the Lord a| new’— | song; || for he hath | done*— | marvel * ous | things. 

His right hand, and his | ho * ly arm: || hath | got * ten | him * the | victory. 

The Lord hath made known his: sal | vation: || his righteousness hath he openly shewed 
in the | sight ‘ — | of - the | heathen. 

He hath remembered his mercy and his truth toward the | house * of | Israel: || all the 
ends of the earth have seen the sal | va * tion | of * our | God. 

Make a joyful noise unto the Lord | all: the | earth: || make a loud noise and re | joice ° 
and | sing ‘ — | praise. 

Sing unto the Lord | with ° the | barp: || with the harp | and « the | voice * of a| psalm. 

With trumpets and | sound « of | cornet: || make a joyful noise be | fore - the | Lord * the 

| King. 

Let the sea roar and the| fulness: there | of:||the world and | they* that | dwell - 
there | in. 

Let the floods clap their hands: let the hills be joyful together be | fore * the | Lord: 
for he | cometh « to | judge * the | earth: 

With righteousness shall he | judge * the | world: ||-and the | peo* ple | with -— | equity. 

Glory be to the Father | and * to the | Son: || and | to - the | Ho* ly | Ghost. 

As it was in the beginning, is now and | ev. er| shall be: || world without | end -— | 
A *—| men. 

OFFERING. 


Here follow Scripture reading and prayer by the minister, printed in full in pamphlet form. 
RESPONSE. (This response after the prayer should be sung at once by the choir, without announcement 
from the minister, the congregation remaining seated. In churches where there ts no choir the response may 
be sung by the congregation without rising.) 

Love is kind and suffers long.—CAPETOWN. 


SERIION. 
HYPSIN. (0 The congregation will rise and sing. The organist first playing through the music.) 
Spirit of God, descend upon my heart.—ELLERs. 
(tar Congregation seated.) 





*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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MINISTER.—But ye, beloved, building up yourselves on your most holy faith, praying 
in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 
PRAYER. [By the minister.) 
MINISTER,—O God, who didst teach the hearts of thy faithful people, by sending to 
them the light of thy Holy Spirit; grant us, by the same Spirit, to have a right 
understanding of thy saving truth. Visit, we pray thee, this congregation with thy 
love and favor; and enlighten our minds more and more with the light of the ever- 
lasting gospel; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

(0 Here let the congregation say, “ Amen.”’) 


RESPONSE. (Sung by the choir. The congregation remaining with heads bowed. In churches where 
there is no choir, the response may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 


Holy Spirit, source of gladness.—WESTON. 

BENEDICTION. 
MINISTER —The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all, 
CuorrR AND CONGREGATION.—Amen. 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. 

NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 


of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist Services are issued monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '& ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. “?—Pilgrim 
Fathers, 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 





16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICEs: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
8—House of Our God. 1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsuiP, ]7—“Abide with 
us.” 18—‘ Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—God be with ug for the night is closing.” 
2d SERIES. 2i—“t Am.” 22—I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—“I Am the Light of the World.” 24—“I Am the 
Good Shepherd.” 25—‘I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—I Am the Living One.” 


3d SERIES. 27.—‘‘ The Master and his Disciples.” 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 





TEMPERANCE. 


— The committee on temperance of the 
Connecticut legislature has reported a bill 
providing for voting on the license question 
by secret ballot. 

—— The death of John N. Stearns, the chief 
founder of the National Temperance Society, 
and an editor of The National Temperance Ad- 
vocate, April 21, at his home in Brooklyn, re- 
moves one of the most prominent and useful 
temperance advocates this country has ever 
had. 

—— Dr. Norman Kerr, in the third edition 
of his elaborate work on Loebriety, just is- 
sued, strongly insists that as inebriety is not, 
except in a limited number of cases, an in- 
sanity, but a disease allied to insanity, the 
Stute should send inebriates to institutions 
where the specitic disease can have the treat- 
ment by specialists. 

—— The fifth international congress against 

the abase of alcoholic drink meets in Basle, 
Switzerland, Aug. 20-22. Americans who are 
going abroad this summer and are interested 
in temperance and desire to hear the best 
European opinion on the medical, industrial 
and ethical aspects of the problem would do 
well to plan to attend this congress. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, in discussing the 
situation in Great Britain, put her finger on 
a phase of the subject which is very signifi- 
cant. She said, ‘The difficulty of dealing 
with the trade is increased by the fact that 
so many breweries have been turned into 
limited companies, and so there are a larger 
number of shareholders to deal with.” 

—— M. Lejeune, a former cabinet official, 
sp akiog on the Belgian budget, said that in 
forty sears the excise revenue of Belgium 
hai increased from four to thirty-three mil- 
livas; that the consumption of alcohol per in- 
habitant was twelve liters per head now, and 
that ia the opinion of medical men “ they were 
marching toa new barbarism—the barbarism 
ot alcoholism.” ( 

— Mr. Gladstone, in addressing a group 
ot scung Liberals recently, who had giveu 
hi : a small collection of books for his library 
ai Hawarden, said, what needs to be remem- 
v» red: 

itis a delightful thing to see how far and 
wile the institution of libraries is extending. 
The library is most valuable, locally con- 
s'lered as ap institution, and in many points 


cf view, but [ cannot but recollect that it isa 
Cumpeb\lor with the public bouse, and in that 








point of view it is most important. It is giv- 
ing men a fair chance of obtaining something 
in the nature of recreation after their hours 
of labor without exposing them to undue risk 
and peril. I think, with regard to public 
houses, that the greatest credit is due to those 
= and innkeepers who conduct their 

ouses properly, but still that cannot always 
be the case, and danger cannot always be got 
rid of, and the effort to promote healthy com- 
petition, set up by facilities given for mental 
cultivation in the shape of libraries, is, in my 
opinion, a great object of national congratula- 
tion. 

~— The Knights Templars will hold their 
next national gathering in Boston. The grand 
commander of the Indiana Commandery is 
out with a ringing appeal to his fellow-officials 
to remember 
The encampment at Denver, for illustration— 
the numerous headquarters, grand and sub- 
ordinate; the lavish display of the cross and 
other emblems of our order in them, then 
remember how many dispensed intoxicating 
liquors over what is worse than a saloon—a 
free bar. We may have so formed our habits 
that such action would not seriously injure 
any of us, but what of the example upon the 
rising generation? It is a mistaken notion 
that to convince a man of his welcome you 
must first give him that which will befuddle 
his brain and cloud his intellect and reason- 
ing faculties. ... I would recommend the 
taking of another step—add one more request 
to these worthy requests of the Alabama sir 
knights—to wit: Let us urge our eminent 
grand master to ask all grand and subordi- 
nate commanderies to refrain entirely from 
dispensing intoxicating liquors at their re- 
spective headquarters at Boston. 

By such appeals and in such ways temper- 
ance is winning its most effectual victories 
today. 

—— “ The worst dramshop hereabouts is the 
drug store.” We have heard that remark 
more than once and it could be uttered with 
truth much oftever than it is. A drug store 
is as accessible to anybody as a saloon, while 
it beguiles many a man to indulgence in liquor 
who would be ashamed to be seen in a saloon. 
Probably a very considerable percentage of 
the drug stores would have tu go out of busi- 
ness but for their trade in liquor. That is, 
they vo longer are true drug stores and they 
ought to go out of the business. This is what 
the Board of Registration in Pharmacy of this 
State thinks, we are glad to notice, and it is 
acting upon its conviction. It is examining 
into the proportion of sales of liquor to sales 
of drugs by individual's, and those drugg sts 
who are shown to have made disproportion- 
ately numerous sales of liquor will find their 
licenses in danger. [his is a wise and right- 
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; cous course on the part of the board and, if 


followed up steadily, it will go far towards 
removing a serious and insidious temptation 
and checking a dangerous violation of law. 


—— Last July the Christian Advocate of New 
York city, Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., editor, 
requested the physicians and clergymen of its 
constituency to reply to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How many do you know who have taken 
the Keeley treatment? 

2. Of those who have taken it how many, 
to the best of your knowledge and belief, have 
remained sober and totally abstinent for a 
period of nine months or more? 

3. How many have relapsed in less than that 

time, or have committed suicide, or become 
insaue, or have been physically seriously in- 
jured by the treatment ? 
It has taken particular paius to guard the re- 
turns; it has had to overcome some peculiar 
obstacles put in its way by the managers of 
the Keeley cure institutes, and the whole in- 
vestigation has been carried on and guarded 
in a way to forestall criticism. Sixty-eight 
clergymen and twenty-five physicians from 
twenty-seven Srates of the Union and Canada 
have reported on 534 cases personally known 
to them and studied. They report 275 who 
have “held”; 251 who have “ relapsd’’; 
thirteen be:ame insane, eleven died, two 
committed suicide. Fifty-one and one-half 
per cent. have been cured. 


The British Weekly thus summarizes 
the Local Veto Bull recently introduced by 
Sir William Harcourt in the House of Com- 
mons: 

It differs in various particulars from the 
bill which he introduced on behalf ot the 
government in 1893. The new Will offers 
other options besides that of total prohibition. 
A poll may be taken at a requisition being 
made by no less than one-tenth of the paro- 
chial electors) The areas would be iv hor- 
oughs or wards, in rural districts, the pari-bes 
or wards of parishes, and in Lundoa the sani- 
tary districts. A prohibitory resolution may 
be carried by a majority of two-thirds of tbe 
electors, and would come into force in four 
years. The question cannot be reopened for 
three years, but, at the end of that prii d, 
another poll may be taken, and if a prohititory 
resolution is enforced it may be repealed by 
a simple majority. <A requisition may he 
presented also for a reduction in the number 
of licenses and a limiting resolution may be 
carried by a simple majority Under the 
limiting resolution ordinary licenses may vot 
be granted within the area to a number iu 
excess of three-fourths of the number exist- 
ing at the date of the poll, without prejudice 
to the discretion of the justices to grant a less 
number of licenses than three-fourths. A 
vote may be taken on both a prohibitory and 
limiting resolution at the same election. 

The bill though not entirely satisfactory tc 
the United Kingdom [emperance Alliance 
has had its formal indorse ment. 


—— The House of the Massachusetts Legis- 
islature, by a vote of ninety-five to fifty-three, 
has passed to be engrossed the bill which pre- 
vents license cities and towns from licensing 
saloons cr hotels located within a quarter of 
a mile of the line of no-license cities. The 
advantages to pno-license towns of such a 
law, if 1t becomes one, are apparent to all, 
but we dout the legality of such an invasiou 
of the principle of home rule. For example, 
it gives Brocklin- citizeus power to deter- 
mine, to some exteut, the license policy of 
Boston and is anuther wanifest ticu of the 
willingoess of Massachuset s towns and cities 
to forsake home rule and rely upun legislators, 
State officials or the citizens of other com- 
munities to be conscience and will for thew. 
The police and licenses of Boston and Fa)} 
River—anod now Woburn and Holyoke seem 
likely to follow—have been given over to 
the control of men who derive their authori y 
from the State, not the municipality. Iti. 4 
policy that is wrong in theory, and sooner wr 
later will be repudiated. It throws upon vs 
governor duties and responsibilities which he 
soculd never have to bear, and it tempts the 
liquor interest to try to elect and control Lim 
Regeneration within and self-control are ws 
much better fur a city than reformation fr im 
witnout as they are for an individual. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
LET US HAVE MORE REVERENCE. 


That was a suggestive editorial paragraph 
on the first page of April 4 about the intuition 
of children and young men as to their parents 
or spiritual teachers. At the same time I 
chanced to read a page of notes in a “‘ revival- 
ist’? paper, e.g., ‘‘ Evangelist Mary —— and 
Pastor —— report [from Ohio] thirty-one clean- 
cut sanctifications and some restorations and 
conversions.”” From Michigan: ‘ Conver- 
sions, entire sanctifications and the devil 
stirred; pastor tempted but triumphant.” 
“Tf you want something to put into the hands 
of seekers for holiness, send for a dozen of the 
-— [book for sale].” It is not simply ludi- 
crous, it is lamentable, to think of the harm 
done by such a professional, irreverent, mer- 
cenary style of speaking of sacred things; the 
“intuition ’’ of men and women of sense re- 
volts against such mechanical conceptions of 
religion and so loses respect or desire for all 
religion. WABAN. 


HOW TO CANCEL THE AMERICAN BOARD'S 
DEBT. 

It seems to me plain that the great need of 
the American Board just now—and of the 
churches as well—is the appointment of a day 
von which the churches can unite in an offer- 
ing to the Board. There is little encourage- 
ment for one church to move alone, but the 
prospect of a general movement would inspire 
and incite to action. Ifa day were appointed 
far enough in advance to allow all to be thor- 
oughly informed of the plan—say the first 
Sunday in June—and all the churches in- 
vited, not merely by a notice in the papers, 
but individually, to make such an offering, I 
believe the response would be general and 
hearty. Churches and individuals are feeling 
sorely the Board’s distresses, and would wel- 
come such an opportunity. Suppose a certain 
sum to be suggested as the unit of giving, to 
be divided by some and multiplied by others, 
according to ability. Then suppose each 
church to be asked seriously and prayerfully 
to consider its own duty—in view of its com- 
parative poverty or wealth, and of the whole 
situation—each individual also to do the same. 

In 1893 the Woman’s Board, threatened with 
a debt, made a calculation that a gift from 
each auxiliary of thirty cents per member 
would save them from it. The president of 
each auxiliary received a personal statement 
to this effect, and the effort was made with 
complete success. Not every member could 
or did contribute, but some doubled, or per- 
haps trebled, the assessment. Is there nota 
suggestion here? A. P. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW OF THE MED- 
FIELD CASE. 

There must be a large number who are in 
sympathy with the church in Medfield, which 
a leading citizen is trying to cripple because 
its pastor has had the backbone to stand up 
for temperance, sobriety and good order. 
Permit me to suggest that the treasury of that 
church is just now a good place ix which to 
put a little money where it will do the most 
good. Such a man as Pastor Dyer should 
have the sympathy and the material aid of all 
who love fair play and hate meanness. 

G.M C. 


WHY I LOVE MY PARISH. 


As to which is the more desirable, a country 
or city parish, I make no contention. Mine 
is a country parish. The church is ina village 
of 300 inhabitants, but the parish proper is full 
eighteen miles in length, and its width is 
about ten. There are less than 100 church 
members, but as many as forty families re- 
gard themselves as belonging to us. Some 
are poor people, more in comfortable circum- 
stances, but none are veryrich. This, in brief 
outline, is the parish I love. Why I do so is 
here, in part, explained: 
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1. Because I know personally and _ inti- 
mately all the people. Our church, a large 
one, is always comfortably filled Sunday morn- 
ing, and I can name every person in the con- 
gregation, and I know something of the needs 
of each one. This is a great help in preaching 
as well as a matter of personal pleasure. 

2. I love my parish beeause it is composed 
for the most part of thoughtful people, who 
do not care for froth, but delight in the rich 
things of the gospel. I judge from printed 
reports of pulpit themes that some pastors 
are much put to it for entertaining subjects, 
but I have no such trouble. My people love 
all the great truths of religion, and are sat- 
isfied to hear them presented in plain speech 
and sober earnestness. Yes, it is good to 
preach to these thoughtful country- people, 
who think and talk of the sermon and expect 
to get from it each Sabbath substantial food 
for the whole week’s meditation. 

3. I greatly appreciate my enforced leisure, 
that is, the time required for traveling. At 
home one will receive friends, in the study 
one will read, but on the road, alone, one will 
think, and out in the open air he is likely to 
think his best. Many a delightful hour in 
prayer and meditation have I.spent on the 
way from farm to farm. 

4. It is of some value too, this living, as we 
doin the country, ‘‘ near to nature’s heart.” 
I count this privilege among the good reasons 
for loving my parish. 

A CountTRY MINISTER. 
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A CARD CATALOGUE FOR CHURCH MEMBERS. 


It is a sad thing that there are on the rolls 
of our churches so many names that cannot 
be located, if, indeed, they are not entirely 
unknown to all the officers of the church, or 
even all the congregation. The only way to 
remedy this is to definitely locate each indi- 
vidual member at the time of bis joining the 
church, and also get at that time the address 
of some friend to whom the church committee 
may go if, as often happens, said member re- 
moves and forgets to let bis new address be 
known to the pastor or the church. Then, 
as men must move, or do move, often, it will 
be a great saving of time and temper to have 
an annual “ rounding up” of the church and 
the congregation. On a pleasant autumn Sun- 
day, when there is a full congregation, let 
cards and pencils be placed in the pews, and 
let some one for each pew give on the cards 
the name and address of all the usual occu- 
pants of that pew, taking a separate card for 
each family name represented. These can be 
collected, additional cards may be filled for 
a Sunday or two, and then all can be filed in 
alphabetical order for a parish directory for 
the overburdened minister. Let this card cat- 
alogue be renewed year by year, and, if de- 
sired, published. Then let there be an annual 
roll-call, at which absentees shall be encour- 
aged to respond in reply to an annual pastoral 
letter, and if no answer comes let several 
be appointed to look up the delinquent. It 
will pay thus to shepherd the flock. K. 











That Tired Feeling 


It is remarkable how many people there 
are who have That Tired Feeling and seem 
to think it is of no importance or that noth- 
ing need be done for it. They would not be 
so careless if they realized how really serious 
the malady is But they think or say “it 
will go off after a while.” 

We do not mean the legitimate weariness 
which all experience after a hard day’s 
work, but that all-gone, worn out feeling 
which is especially overpowering in the 
morning, when the body should be refreshed 
and ready for work. It is often only the 





forerunner of nervous prostration, with all 
the horrible suffering that term implies. 
That Tired Feeling and nervousness are 
sure indications of an impure and im- 
poverished condition of the blood. The 
craving of the system for help can only 
be met by purifying the blood. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the one great blood purifier. 
It expels all impurities, gives vitality and 
strength, regulates the digestion and makes 
the weak strong. 

‘In the spring I felt very much run down 
—no strength or appetite. I began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and my appetite improved 
and I did not have that tired feeling.” H.R. 
Squires, East Leverett, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes Pure Blood. 





SUITE OF 1790. 


The chance to secure such an old-fashioned 
Suite as this may recur to you two or three 
times in the future. But can you afford to wait 


and take the chances? 


Never have we seen a more attractive bit 
of 18th Century history than this antique 





suite, with its great, sweeping curves at head and foot, and its curious box 


frame with winged carved feet. 


Another important consideration is the wood, which is old, richly veined 


Honduras Mahogany, with a wonderful wealth of serpentine grainings. It takes 


a very high finish. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Our New England manufacturers, whose 
products find a market in the West, can bear 
elcquent. testimony to the importance of favor- 
able harvests this autumn in bringing about 
an all-round prosperity. The collapse of 
credit in 1893 hurt the West vastly more than 
any other section, and, as the year 1894 was 
one of such light crops, and low prices for even 
the small yield, the West has thus far had no 
opportunity to recover from the prostration of 
1893. Salesmen do not make good returns 
from their travels through that section as yet, 
and there is little prospect of any marked 
improvement until new crops are gathered. 
Western railroads are far behind all others in 
showing better earnings. 

We have thus far, since the revival of trade 
set in, noticed one very important develop- 
ment which affects the Western farmer, and 
that is the rise in price of wheat and live- 
stock. Now the question is, will he have any- 
thing to sell at the better prices? So far as 
can be seen the stocks of grain or live stock 
are exceptionally small, save in the few big 
speculative markets. So that the West must, 
after all, look more to the coming harvest 
than to advancing prices for stimulus to trade. 

The great winter wheat crop is now ap- 
proaching maturity—six weeks will find the 
harvest in full blast in the more southerly 
portion of the belt. On the whole, the yield 
promises well. The volume will not be as 
large as in the best years, but will be fair. 
The spring wheat and corn are just planted 
and are getting agood start. The other grains 
are pretty well sown. Returns from the farms 
indicate that the season has, on the whole, 
started well. 

With the momentum already gathered by 
the trade movement in the East, we may look 
for quite a little boom next winter if these 
Western crops, just starting, shall result in 
large yields. 

There is quite an increase in the number 
of strikes. Mill hands are demanding better 
wages and there is the annual disturbance in 
the soft coal district over the settlement of 
wages for the ensuing twelve months. Still, 
none of these strikes are against proposed re- 
duction of wages. The situation is in that 
respect different from that of preceding years. 

The Government has had a poor month in 
April. Its receipts were some $9,000,000 less 
than expenditures. The revenues have failed 
to meet expectations, notably in the case of 
the sugar duties. Still, the cash balance in 
the treasury remains large—about $180,000,000 
—and the bond syndicate sustains the gold 
reserve at or just above $90,000,000. It is 
quite a favorable development, in connection 
with the national gold supply and possible 
drains upon the treasury stock of gold, that 
Europe has again become a large buyer of our 
stocks and bonds. Estimates of our sales of 
securities abroad within three months run as 
high as $30,000,000, exclusive of the Govern- 
ment issues sent abroad. 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. AARON M. COLTON. 


“Father Colton,” as he was affectionately called 
by a multitude of friends in western Massachu- 
setts, died in Easthampton, April 30, at the ripe age 
of eighty-four. He was born in Georgia, Vt., of 
sturdy ancestry, some of whom became conspicuous 
in colonial history. They were equally noted for 
their piety and at one time there were thirteen 
deacons in Mr. Colton’s branch of the family alone. 
His elementary education was received at St. Al- 
bans, his college course at Yale and his theological 
training at Andover, being graduated from the 
seminary there in 1838. 

He had but two pastorates in his long career, the 
first of thirteen years over the First Church in 
Amherst, from 184) till 1853, and the other, which 
lasted twenty-seven years, over the historic First 
Church in Easthampton. A characteristic story is 
told of his experience as a candidate pending his 
call to Amherat. A member of the committee re- 
marked, “ That Colton is a marvel of a man to visit 
200 families in one week and tire out seven com- 
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mittee men and pat every woman’s baby.” This is 
an index of those exceptional qualifications for 
pastoral work which insured his success and made 
him so greatly beloved. At Amherst he was in- 
strumental in bringing about the great revival of 
1850, and through his persuasions chiefly the town 
voted to close all its saloons. It has been justly 
said of him, “ However much good he wrought in 
the pulpit it is doubtful if it ever surpassed the 
wonderful power of influence which emanated from 
the man himself.” His tact and wisdom were 
wonderfully illustrated by the way in which he 
reconciled the differences between the First and 
Payson Churches in Easthampton at the time when 
the former had just withdrawn from the latter. 
Mr. Colton has not been in the active ministry 
since 1880, but he preached often and wrote con- 
siderably. His book on New England Times and 
Customs is full of delightful pen pictures. He was 
twice married and leaves a wife and five children. 


OT 


FORTHOOMING OONVENTIONS, OON- 
FERENOES AND SOHOOLS. 


Thinking that many of our readers will want to 
be early in making plans to combine with their vaca- 
tions attendance upon certain meetings, we append 
a list of the important gatherings of the next five 
months. In its preparation we have drawn freely 
upon an article in the May Review of Reviews: 


MAY. 


National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
New Haven, 24-30. 
National Municipal League, Cleveland, O., 29-31. 


JUNE. 
Ts gga Home Missionary Society, Sara- 


""ioticasdienel Missionary Union, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., 12-19. 

W.C. T. U. World’s Convention, 15. 

School of Christian Poctelony, Oberlin, 20-29. 
; —— Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., 28- 
aly i 
School of the Kingdom, Grinnell, lo., 26-July 3 

National Reform ee Prohibition ‘park, 
Staten Island, N. Y., 28-July 4. 
JULY. 

Plymouth School of Applied Ethics, five weeks, 
Piymouth, Mass., 8. 

National Education Association, Denver, 10-12. 

Christian Endeavor Convention, Boston, ‘e-. 

School of Theology, Cleveland, O., 8-17. 

Colorado College Summer School, four weeks, 
Colorado Springs, 15. 

Pan-American Congress of Religion and Educa- 
tion, Toronto, 18-25. 
P University Extension Meeting, four weeks, Ox- 
ord, 27. 
AUGUST. 


School of Social Science, Chicago Seminary, 22-29. 
Conference of Christian Workers, Nortbfield, 
Mass., 3-17. 
Association for Advancement of Science, Spring- 
field, Mass., 28-3 
OCTOBER. 


National Council, Syracuse, 9. 
A. B.C. F. M , Brooklyn, 15. 
American Missionary Association, Detroit, 22-24. 








FALSE economy is practiced by people who buy 
inferior articles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
for mothers. Sent free by New York Condensed 
Miik Co., N.Y. 


TUE last two personally conducted tours to Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the Royal Blue Line 
leave Boston Wednesday, April 17, and Wednesday, 
May 8. The rate of $23 covers every expense of the 
trip of seven days. Members of previous parties 
express themselves as delighted with the accommo- 
dations furnished. A detailed itinerary may be 
secured by addressing A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 
211 Wasbington Street, Boston. 


REDUCED RATES TO DENVER, COL., VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD.—For the accommodation of 
persons who desire to visit Colorado on the occasion 
of the meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Denver, Col., July 5 to 12, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets on 
July 3,4 and 5, to Denver, Colorado Springs, Mani- 
tou and Pueblo at ‘he extremely low rate of $50.75 
from New York, and proportionate rates from other 
points. These tickets will be good for return pas- 
sage from Colorado points on July 12, 13, 14and 15, 
with an extension until Sept. 1,if desired. A special 
train of Pullman Buffet Sleeping cars will be run, 
leaving New York at 10.10 a.M., July 4, stopping at 
prominent intermediate points, and arriving at 
Denver on the afternoon of July 6. This affords a 
grand opportunity for a trip to the world-renowned 
Rocky Mountain resorts in Colorado at a compara- 
tively emal! cost. For tickets and information ap- 
ply to Agent, Pennsylvania R. R. Co, 205 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous . daisies 

Mental 
Nervous ,, .cpsia. 
Mental ic. 


Freligh’s 


’ I on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when a else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, “i 


directions, testimonials, etc., to 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulion St. New York City. 


Formula on 1 Every B Bottle. 


Depression. 





“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money P” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 


or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘rescs, sac.’ 
Q% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Boilding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1895. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





eal Esta - 
Daited Beates Stocks (market value)......... 17453.815.00 
Bank, Trust Co., an tran err ‘oad Stocks and 
Bonds (market value)..........ceeceeeseeeeee 3,61°,607.50 
State and City Bonds p Aa Ee value)......++. 813,914.94 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
ee ea ere 519,894.34 
Loans on Stocks ae oo pe on demand........ 125,100.00 
a uncollected and in hands of — 
GOMES. 2... cocccsscvecsassenegocesvectsosccesocs 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1895 et 5k 22 
89,159,536.54 
LIABILITIES. 
CABH CAPITAL. .....cccccscscccccscccscosvesces 23,000,000.00 
Reserve a PORE .0.s000scccccevecsscevce 4,36" ered 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims....... 720,119. 
Net Surpius.........-.sscccseccsccscecesccceseces 1,0; Vaz TS 
29,159,836.54 


A. BRALD, President. 
: & BS SNO a UREN, } Vice-Presidents. 
Be BIGELOW, Secretaries. 


“B. = EENE ‘ 
H. J. FERRIS, A M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, January 8, 1895 
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MEN’S GLOVES. 


Most satisfactory is our trade in Ladies’ 
Gloves, and desiring to increase our sales 
to Gentlemen, we will on Monday make 
the following glove 


OUR LEADER 
$1.00. 


Craven, Red and Yellow Tan, Pique Sewn 
Kid Gloves in sizes 6 3-4 to 9 to suit young 
men of 16 years up to the largest men. 

They are American made, the most per- 
fect fitting glove we have ever seen, being 
equal to any $1.50 glove Boston dealers 
have yet shown. 

Give it one trial. Fitted and Warranted. 


GILCHRIST & CO., 


5 and 7 Winter St., Boston. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH BREMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 

Providence R. "Rh. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Siewar’ 8 long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building p: tyrable in most respects to a new 
one of much grea cost. He proposes to continue 





work asa 8 lty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so t 80 to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & C0., ‘New vers. 


















‘e’o'e'e'e 0'0'e'e'e'e'e'e'e' OOOO OOO 

In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


© CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
Prelate hte 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesate and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
OOOO OOOO 


A.B. &E.L.SHAW 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers o 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-na" 
catalogue. 
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EY & ee aoe 
T-TROY, N.Y.1862/-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of prery 4 Seeetiptien, single or chimes, 

of: Copper and Tin. Addres 
BLAKE BELL pu Boston, Mass. 


Si 


CHURCI {BELLS LLS fi D ) 


McSHANE BELLE FOUNDEY. DALTIMORE, MD 
Bucke e Bell Found 


Wve duzen Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
rare Churel Bells & tines 
Highest Award 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Price 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 3. 


The meeting was led by Miss Anna Adams, 
who recalled to some of the older people pres- 
ent the memory of her father, Dr. Nehemiah 
Adams, for forty years pastor of Union Church. 
She read Luke 24 and spoke of the Word of 
God as the foundation of Christian life and 
work, 

Special interest was awakened by the pres- 
ence of Dr. and Mrs. Henry H. Jessup of Bei- 
rut, Syria. Dr. Jessup, in his vivid, inimita- 
ble way, told many facts connected with his 
missionary life. He went out under the Amer- 
ican Board in 1855, sailing from Boston in the 
bark Sultana of 300 tons, it being considered 
too expensive at that time to send mission- 
aries by steam. His brother Samuel some- 
what later went by steamship, because the 
sailing vessel in which his passage was en- 
gaged was pronounced unseaworthy. Until 
1870, when the Syrian Mission was transferred 
to the Presbyterians, Dr. Jessup was in con- 
stant correspondence with the secretaries of 
the American Board. The first schcol for 
Syrian girls was opened by Mrs. Dr. DeForest 
in 1844, and in 1861 he aided in founding Bei- 
rut Seminary, which had at the outset no ap- 
propriation of Board money and no suitable 
building. Coming to this country in 1864 to 
raise money for this purpose, his effort was 
indorsed by the Board officers provided he 
could raise the funds outside the usual gifts. 
Dr. Hamlin had at that time stored in Con- 
stantinople a complete set of doors and win- 
dows, whose manufacture he had personally 
superintended at Lowell, for use in the then 
prospective Robert College, but so long had 
the permission to build been delayed by the 
Turkish Government that he wrote to Dr. 
Jessup, ‘If you want these doors and win- 
dows you can have them at the original cost,” 
an offer which was gladly accepted, and the 
plan of the Beirut building was immediately 
changed to suit the doors and windows. In 
1868 Miss Everett and Miss Carruth went to 
the school, and the former has been in charge 
of it most of the time since then, its success 
being an illustration of the value of educa- 
tional work and especially of the advantage 
of the boarding school in the mission field. 

Speaking of those who go out under “ faith 
missions,’ and the fact that they are very apt 
to drift into the families of missionaries who 
receive salaries from Boards, Dr. Jessup said, 
‘The greatest faith missions of the United 
States are the American Board and the Pres- 
byterian Board,’ enlarging upon the faith 
required to carry on the work under present 
financial conditions. Mrs. Jessup spoke briefly 
of the tenfold increase in privilege here at 
home within the Jast ten years and of the 
corresponding increase of responsibility for 
the foreigu work. 

Mrs. Capron recalled her voyage to India 
in 1856 in a ship loaded with ice, and bridging 
the intervening years expressed her happiness 
in having had the privilege since her return 
of training young women for different Boards. 
Miss Child read a letter from Mrs. Judson 
Smith suggested by the calendar topic for tte 
day. 





For allaying hoarseness and irritation of the 
throat use ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 25 cents 
a box. Avoid imitations. 

NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SuccEss.—Every year 
our sales have increased. This has been going on 
for more than 30 years. Hundreds of thousands of 
people rely exclusively on Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam, whenever troubled with coughs or 
lung diseases. Sold at all druggists. 
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The 5-story building of which the above 
is an exact representation is our Furniture 
Store on Avon St., full of Furniture spe- 
cially selected for this season of the year. 
We cordially invite you to call in and in- 
spect it. 


NOW IS THE TIME WHEN 


SUMMER HOTELS, 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
aso BEACH COTTAGES 


must be put in order so as to be ready for 
occupancy later on. 

We have made great preparations to meet 
all requirements for furnishing the above. 

Our goods have been carefully selected, 
and are all ready for immediate delivery. 

Be sure you look over our beautiful and 
extensive line of RATTAN FURNITURE. 

Everything for Chamber, Dining Room, 
Parlor or Piazza, in all grades. 

You will save money by buying from us. 


INTHE HEART EURO 
ma aaa Bediord St. 


43 to di 
Avon St. 


CARPETS. 


(In Our Dry Goods Establishment.) 





Crown Wilton Velvets, a high pile, durable 
fabric, most desirable and 
stylish, worth $1.40 per yard 85c. 
Best Axminster moquettes, new spring de- 
signs and colorings, worth 
$1.40 per yard. ‘ 90c. 
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SETTLEMENT WORKERS IN OONFER- 
E 


‘‘T should certainly distrust a settlement 
without the religious life,’’ was a part of the 
answer of Miss Addams of Hull House, 
Chicago, to a question regarding the relation 
of the settlement to religious work. One 
feature of the conference, wLich closed last 
Sunday evening in New York and which was 
attended by the leading workers in all the 
settlements of the country, was the deep reli- 
gious feeling expressed often and present al- 
ways. ‘‘Itis religious men who do the best 
work,” said Percy Alden of Mansfield House, 
in speaking of London working men under the 
influence of the settlement. The word ‘‘ con- 
secration,” which we use so often in prayer 
meetings, is translated into deed by the resi- 
dents in the settlements of our great cities. 

Miss Vida Scudder, who recently spent some 
time in visiting settlements in England, said 
that the general tone of their life and work 
seems Jess democratic than in our own coun- 
try. “Is it true,’ she was asked in London, 
‘that in America you don’t go among these 
people as their betters?’ She well named 
the settlement a ‘‘ house of friendship.” Miss 
Addams expressed the same thought when 
she said that we must not regard the popula- 
tion inthe neighborhood as material. We are 
not so much to do good to them as with them. 

The new spirit of municipal reform has been 
aided by thesettlements. Miss Davis ofthe St. 
Mary Street Settlementin Philadelphia told of 
how the residents in that settlement, five of 
them, made 800 calls in ten days in the interests 
of the candidacy of two women, reform candi- 
dates for the local school board of the district. 
Miss Addams is a garbage inspector in Chi- 
cago, and two ministers are associated with 
her, in the region of Hull House. Percy 
Alden is an alderman as well as a Congrega- 
tional minister. 

The fact that the settlement stands for me- 
diation and peace in its relation to industrial 
unrest was brought out. The feeling was 
that the settlement should beware of hostility 
to the rich, of alienation from the upper, priv- 
ileged classes, forgetting that a part of its 
mission is to them. Mr. Woods of Andover 
House thinks that the settlement should 
avoid the danger of becoming an institution, 
a new organization, thus departing from its 
true purpose. Prof. Graham Taylor of Chi- 
cago and Mr. Daniels of Philadelphia believe 
that family life,even when children are in- 
cluded in the family circle, is safe and fruitful 
of good in a tenement district. Miss McDow- 
ell of the Chicago University Settlement and 
Miss Starr of Hull House described the difti- 
culties and results of educational work. Mr. 
Ely and Mr. Stinson spoke for the Prospect 
Union in Cambridge. 

This conference proves that the interest in 
settlements is strong and growing and that 
the effectiveness of this form of social effort 
can no longer be questioned by those familiar 
with it. 








To purify, vitalize and enrich the blood, and 
give nerve, bodily and digestive strength, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


AN UNUSUAL CHANCE.—Every lover of antiques 
and curiosities should turn to the engraving in an- 
other column of the olc bed of 1799 now on exhibi- 
tion at Paine’s on Canal Street. A few of these old 
bedsteads have been reproduced from this design 
and are now on sale at the Paine warerooms at a 
merely nominal price. We believe it is a chance 
which is seldom offered, and the lucky purchasers 
may consider themselves as indeed fortunate: Not 
once in a decade is such a bedstead to be found at 
any —_ 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


= | | he L-eadin g. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. . 
BRADIEY, uk One of the leading and best known 
BROOKLYN, . . ° 
cour’ ** | painters in this country says, “I cannot afford 
ya | ‘ ie +. 
co ao ‘to use anything but Pure White Lead” (see 
uffalo. 
aphint =~ ei of brands). Every practical painter 
ECKSTEIN, ° ° ’ 
cincinnati, | Knows this. It is only those who haven't 
FAENESTOCK, | ; " 
uw, ‘| any reputation to lose who don’t know it, or 
New York. | y 
saree 7 'will use misleading brands of White Lead 
JOAN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO " 
mortsy! "= or unknown worthless mixtures. Although 
Cleveland. : vais 
MISSOURI, ‘low-priced, they are not cheap. Pure White 
a |Lead is the cheapest, because it is the best. 
Salem, Mass. | If colors are required they are easily made by using the National 
mae Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. Pamphlet and color-card 
sett 9 ve Lapeer } sent free, 
ULSTER, ~~ NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
aS, of 
UNION, | 1 Broadway, New York. 





Crescent Bicycles. 
We have demonstrated tht first-class Bicycles can 
be made and sold at our following standard prices. 
No.1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ihs. 
$75 {xo . 4, for LADIES, 26 in. W hee is, 22 ibs. 


No. 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in, Wheels, 21% Ibs. 
50 {x o. 5, for MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, 24 Ibs. 


No. 3, for BOYS, 24 in Wheels, 21 !bs. 
No. 6, for GIRLS, 24 in. W heels, 23 lbs. 

For experienced riders desiring a reliable he Night 
wright Bicycle, we recommend our © T 
SCORCHER, 20 Ibs. 28 in. Wheels. PRICE $90. 

Ikusirated Catalogue Free on Applicat on. 
(NEW YORK 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, (cr:icaco. 





Whitman's Pure, wholesome, 
ioc Ventenlt--tkwae 
GE INSTANTANEDUS §°"°"S""")" putes 


Chocolate NO BOILING. 
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Memcd &Go. 


We guarantee to be the best pos- 
sible timekeeper for the money our 


One 
Hundred-Dollar 
Watch. 


It is made in 18-kt. case, stem- 
winding, adjusted, with parts inter- 
changeable, and bears our name. 
It is equal in style to the most ex- 
pensive grade, and has proved all 
that we claim for it. 


5UBashington Sticet, 
Woaston. 





ai i OPARABOLON 





are m 
Views ustrating 5 te 


MAGIC LANTERNS Te 


oney earners and profitable otherwise. il, Lime, or Electric Light. 
lar and educational subjects. Send for.catalogue. 


k St. Y ; 50 Bromfield St., Boston; 
J. B. COLT & CO. 189 La Salle St., ‘Consens TA Post Street, SAN FRaNcisco 








RANCES * 


HEATERS 


pt 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


EASY, 





HOUSEKEEp 


Ply 








4.4 .6.6.8. 8. 6.46 oe 





5 } Quality, Workmanship, 
and Shapes Unequalled. 









Corset Waist 





Modern ideas of healthful dress are fected 1 in gihis Corset Waist. F ile Worn by over a million 
ildren’s, 5c. to T5e. Mt $1.00. ‘asites’, @1.00 nd $2.00." ee Mothers, Misses, and Chien. 
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THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


Rev. Wallace Nutting, D.D., the new pas-" 


tor of Union Church, Providence, last Monday 
made his début before the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, and in an off-hand, chatty paper, 
scarcely more than a half-hour long, drew an 
enthusiastic picture of life on the Pacific coast. 
He claimed that through the Northwest lay the 
shortest route to Alaska, China and that old- 
young giant of the Orient—Japan. This re- 
gion, the last in our country to be settled, the 
speaker considered not only the heavy end of 
the United States as respects scenery and ma- 
terial resources, but the true center of the 
world. In reply to the unspoken question, 
why he had left this rich, wide life to confine 
himself within the narrow limits of Rhode 
Island, he said that be came East to do mis- 
sionary work and to give one of our Boston 
ministers a chance to breathe the free air of 
the Northwest. 

It requires ozone to make a prophet, said 
he, and the Pacific coast furnishes fit sur- 
roundings for the preaching of the vast aud 
solemn truths of the gospel. God never in- 
tended that population should concentrate in 
cities, that buildings should rise to the hight 
of twenty-three stories, or that there should be 
centers of culture. The ideal is the dissem- 
ination of people and of culture, and rapid 
transit is a means to this end. Ministers are 
required to be fishers of men—to catch them 
with ordinary bait, if possible; if not, to dive 
and hook them on, He advised pastors who 
are-wasting the sweetness of their culture on 
the deseit air of empty pews to emigrate to 
Washington, which has a larger proportion of 
native-burn citizens than even Massachusetts, 
principally Protestants and largely church- 
goers; where the characteristics of the people 
differ very slightly from those in the East, 
but the formative period furnishes a rich 
opportunity for tholding society; where a 
church of 100 members could be gathered in a 
week without building on another man's foun- 
dation, and where the crying need is for an 
educated ministry. 

In response to questions Dr. Nutting said 
that, though a large number of the home mis- 
sionary workers in the Northwest come from 
other denominations, this fact need cause no 
uneasiness, since they become thoroughly 
Congregationalized. It is seldom that a Con- 
gregational church is formed in this region 
where it is not needed, but a Baptist mission- 
ary car is doing a vast amount of mischief 
here by calling together all the Baptists in 
each community and urging them not to join 
other churches, promising them a church of 
their own in the near future. Congregation- 
alism in many cases has proved to be the nat- 
ural solvent of the sects. 


———— 


OVERLOOKING THE TRUTH. 


In the recently published and interesting 
life of the late Charles Loring Brace, secre- 
tary of the Children’s Aid Society, New York, 
we find this timely utterance: . 


I am dippivg into history considerably 
and one fact looms up on every page. [low 
much men are influenced by circumstances 
to overlook truth! Herein one place some 
poor, vulgar men are telling everywhere of 
a strange belief of theirs. The philoso. 
phers think nothing so mean could teach 
mankind anything, so they won’t look at 
it. The religious, benevolent men look 
around on a religion sanctioned by the be 
lief of ages, connected with every kind and 
pure feeling they have, and they dread in 
novation, and they fear the ‘‘ danger’’ from 
this new creed, and they let it go. And so 
with many and many a man more pbilo- 
sophical and candid on other subjects than 
you or I; he utterly loses sight of the truth 
in this and rejects it. But after a while the 
vulgar creed became Christianity, and then 
the wise wondered that those pure, benevo- 
lent, heathen philosophers could have so 
overlooked it, when apparently in every 
thing else they so wanted truth. . . . I find 
these lessons on almost every page, and 
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for my part I am determined never for a 
moment to refuse hearing a truth because 
it is new, and never to be afraid to dig 
under a belief because it is old and dearly 
loved. 





A VERY interesting book has just been issued by 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway entitled 
Hunting and Fishing. It contains a list of the 
numerous hunting and fishing resorts along their 
line, with full description of the localities where 
different kinds of game are found. Any of our 
readers who would like to know more of this sports- 
man’s paradise should send to Mr. W. 8B. Kniskern, 
Genera! Passenger and Ticket Agent C. & N.W. Rail- 
way, Chicago, Ill , who will be glad to send you one 
of these books if you mention The Congregation- 
alist. 

OVER THE CANADIAN PACIFIC TO ALASKA.— 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb have arranged for 
a delightful excursion of nearly seven weeks’ dura- 
tion. It will include the magnificent scenic region 
lying along the Canadian Pacific Railway, a voyage 
through the romantic inland waters of British 
Columbia to Alaska, a comprehensive round of 
the points of interest in that land of mountains 
and glaciers, a series of visits to the cities of Puget 
Sound and Oregon, and a return eastward over the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, with a detour of a week 
through that land of wonders, the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. The party will.deave Boston May 28. 
A book giving full particulars may be obtained of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, op- 
posite School Street, Boston. 
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Cuts (7 7 i " 
a poor Figure J 

—the woman who doesn’t use 
Pearline. She has much to 
do, and little to do it with. 
Her looks prove that washiag 
is hard work; her work shows 
that washing makes wear and 
tear. Fearline saves the 
hardest part of all washing 
and cleaning. Pearline does 
away with the Rub, Rub, Rub. 
What it does, is safe ; what it 


doesn’t do, is harm. 266 
Beware of imftations. TAMFS PYI FE. N. ¥ 





YAVAYAY AYVAYAYAVAY, 

A doctor’s advi 

takes this turn, ‘‘ Avoid greasy food.’’ Avoid 
food prepared with lard would be better. 
Advise patients to 


the only substitute for lard, in the & 


8 nerally 


preparation of all food requiring 


shortening. COTTOLENE is pure 
and healthful, and the weakest 








stomachs can assimilate pastry and 
other food in which it is used. 
The genuine is put up in one, three and 


— tins with trade mark—steer’s 
b in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 


~ THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., CHICAGO. 














GALLONS FOR 25° 


Not of the preperetions of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a gallon, and—get an un- 
healthfulimitation in theend. Ask 
for HIRES and get it. 


HIRE 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS, E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 

















A @PHaUTALE NING CHAIR FREE 


RECLI 


WITH A (COMBINATION BOX WEET HOME. SOAP 
ror $10.00°  rxe LARKIN ote ae 
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Luxury Economy! 


are COMBINED in the 


QUIRES’ 


+ * 
PRICES REDUCED. 

) A Luxurious Article of Furniture. 
MATTRESS AND SPRINGS SEPARATE. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


)SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., | 


atl et et th tt ti ti th th 
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) +329 & 331 Tremont St., Boston. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mep- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement as 
seen in the Congrevationalist 
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For Coughs, Colds and 
Pulmonary Diseases. 





A TRUE BALSAM. 





ELYW’S PINEUL A is made of the best healing bal- 
sams and gums, with other active expectorants. It 
will be found excellent for all throat and a? inflam- 
mations and for asthma. The annoying tickling and 
nervous irritation im the throat, producing hacking 
coughs, is quickis relieved by it. Consumptives will 
invariably derive be efit fr m the use of Pineola Bal- 
sam, as it quickly abates the cough, renders expec- 
torat‘on easy, assistirg nature in restoring wasted 
tissues. Those who have suffered from Catarrh are 
aware that it is accompanied by a secretion, which 
falls from the nasal passages into the throat, and 
irritates the bronchial tubes, not infrequently pro- 
ducing a cough, which may soon develop into genuine 
bronchitis. There is a large percentage of those who 
suppose their cases to te consumption who are only 
suffering from a chronic cold or deep-seated cough, 
often aggravated by catarrh. Over this condition of the 
throat, bronchial tubes and lungs 
the Pineola Balsam exerts imme- 
diate healing influence, and we 
recommend this preparation to 
be used in connection with Ely’s 
Cream Balm in such cases he § 
Pinevia Balsam is pleasant to 
the taste, is soothing to the in- 
flamed surface, and when once 
fairly tried is certain to super- 
sede atl other treatments for 
coughs, colds and affections of 
the respiratory organs. 

Coughs and colds are usually 
the result of exposure or neglect, and if not properly 
treated the'r natural tendencies are pneumonia or 
consumption. 

More jive: are sacrificed by the neglect of “slight 
coughs” than can be estimated. Keep the Pineola 
Balsam on hand for use when occasion arises. 








Price of Pineola Balsam, 25c. per bottle; Cream 
Balm, Se. ELY BROS, 56 Warren St., N. ¥ 


People in 
Poor Health 


who cannot take the pure 
Cod Liver Oil, should try 
@hapoteaut's 


OKRHUO 


It is the curative active 
principle extracted from 
Cod Liver Oil and put up 
in capsules, so as to do 
away with the disagree- 
able taste and odor. 
FLORRHUOL rertiates the digestive 
organs, increases the Weight, and cures 


Coughs and all diseases which are caused 
by general debility. 

















Sold in bottles cohtaining 100 capsules by 
all Druggists. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26, 28, 30 North William ‘treet, New York 


? MINARD'S LINIMENT 


is p BY_< IN LARGE BOTTLe, 
SHE EREAD | ALL pRUGOISTS? pice OF 25CTS. 
AT THe porY 
* Sampes FREE 


TRY IT AND YOU 


















MINARD'S LINIMENT MFG CO. 
BOSTON MASS. . 
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Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





ALLEN—MORSS—In Marshfield Hills, April 16, by the 
bride’s father, Rev. G. H. Morss, assisted by_Rev. 
8. H. Fellows of Wauregan, Ct.. Charles N. Allen. M.D, 
of Moosup, Ct., and Grace Lillian Morss. 

BENSON-CHEEVER-—In Andover, Mass., May 1, by 
Rev. Cecil ¥. P. Bancroft, Louis P. Benson and Alice 
P. Cheever 

MOULTON—KIMBALL-—In Alfred, Me., April 29, by 
Rev. Raymond C. Drisko, William Melvitle Moulton 
and VUaroline C., youngest daughter of the late Deacon 
Alden Kimball. 








AYLSWORTH—In Providence, R. L., April 22, Hiram B. 
Ayisworth, a prominent member of Upion Church, 
aged 64 yrs.,2 mos.@ @ 8 a. =a p ~) rel 

CHILD-In East Thetford, Vt., April 14, of apoplexy, 
Lucy Ann, daughter of the late Bela Child, aged #1 
yrs., 8 mos, 

HAZELTON—In Pueblo, Col., April 26, Fred Stanton 
Hazelton, aged 24 yrs., ll mos. The funeral was held 
at the hc me of the deceased in Chester, N. H., May 2. 
A believer in Christ and a member of bis church; a 
patient sufferer, who, as one said at the funeral, has 
gone from life to life. 


MR. EDWAKD SYKES. 


The subject of this sketch was born at Highbury 
Park, London, Eng., Dec. 24, 1824, and died in Sanborn- 
ton, N. H., Dec. 8, 1894. He was the son of John and 
Catherine (Jackson) Sykes, bis father being a London 
merchant of high standing and a Congregational dea- 
con under Key. Robert Phillips of Maberly Chapel. 
He was a child of unusual promise, mentally and re- 
ligiously, and graduated at the famous Mill Hill Gram 
mar School, London, intending to pursue his studies 
with the ministry in view. Buta severe accident, being 
thrown froma carriage and receiving a concussion of 
his head upon the pavement, necessitated a change in 
his earthly prospects. He came to this country with 
his brother-in-law, Rev. Dr. J C, Bodweli, in 1850, and 
remained with the family till its final removal—after 
Dr. Bodwell’s death in 1876—from Hartford, Ct., to San- 
bornton, where he resided, with his sister and niece, 
til his death as above. toa! 

The writer, being his pastor for ten years, recalls 
with satisfaction hisremarkable intelligence, the dig- 
nified bearing and; ured refinement ot a true Eng- 
lish gentleman which characterized his acts and con- 
versation, and his heart-felt sympathy and real helpful- 
ness in every Christi#n work. He was a great reader, 
possessed a valuable library, was familiar with the stand- 
ard English authors, and imparted to his pastor more 
knowledge of the distinguished English divines of the 

resent century ‘han that pastor was enabied to obtain 

rom al other sources combined. ths urbanity of man- 
ners was shown in the delicate appreciation which he 
invariably expressed of favors received, however slight, 
and was oply equaled by his readiness, on all occasions, 
to render kind offices and friend:y favors to others. 

He was an ardent lover of the church of Christ and 
her holy institutions and was for years the most liberal 
giver for the support of gospel privileges in Sanbornton 
—to the amount of #100 per annum-—as well as a ready 
benefactor to other good causes. Keing a life member 
of the Londun Religious Tract Society, Mr. Sykes was 
in the constant receipt of book:, periodicals and tracts 
from that society. These he scattered with a liberal 
hand, performing much labor as a volunteer colporteur 
through Sanboruton and adjoining parishes, and thus 
dispensing “ these healing leaves, all leading to Jesus.” 
He had dune much through life to make others happy, 
and God did not withhold his gift of comf. rt and tappi- 
ness in the last extremity. 

He left written directions upo? bis library table that 
his funeral showld be strictly private, acd its exercises 
chiefly in the words of er Writ. His pastors were 
thus debarred from the privilege of payit g such tribute 
to his memory on that occasion as they would have de- 
sired to do. He also left as passages to be inscribed 
upon his tombstong, “ Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth,” and‘ His mercy endureth for- 

yer.”’ M. T. R. 





MRS. MARGARET WADE GRAHAM. 


Christian affection does well to cherish the remem- 
brance of such as have “ ministered unto the saiuts,” 
and among those who have lIately entered into rest 
after a long life of Christian usefulness Mrs. Grabam 
deserves a place of ho: or. 

She was born Sept. 27, , in Newbury (now Belle- 
ville Parish, Newburs port) Mass.,and was the youngest 
ebild of William and Sarah Ordway Wade. While yet 
a child the tamily removed to Lowell, in whose schools 
she was a fellow-student with Benjamin F. Butler, 
Phiueas Whiting und Miss Sarab R. spalding. Her 
rank as a scholar and her trustworthiness caused her 
to be appointed a school teacher in Lowell when she 
was but seventeen years of age, but her desire for 
higher education led her to resign this position for a 
time and go to Abbot Academy, Andover, for advanced 
study. Before going thither she bad united with the 
old Appleton Street Church of Lowell and such was 
the thoroughness of her conversion and the strength of 
her character that she induced her entire family to 
chanse their chureh home from a radically different 
religious organization to this church, Returning from 
Abbot Academy she became a teacher in the South 
Grammar (now Edson) School of Lowell under Jonathan 
Kimball, afterward well known as superintendent of 
schools in Chelsea. 

In November, 1845, she became the wife of Mr. 
Frederic Graham of Lowell, a union which continued 
happily until within a few months of the golden 
anniversary. Four children were born to them, of 
whom two survive to cherish with their aged father 
the memory of one who was an earnest Uhristian, a 
loyal wife and a devoted mother. 

In 1847 she had transferred her church connection 
to the John Street Church, of which her husband was 
a member, and she continued a faithful member of that 
church throughout her life. Sustained by her religious 
faith she bore the infirmities of age patiently and main- 
tained to the very last her cheerfulness of temperament 
and hearty interest 1n all that pertained to truth and 
right and love, She fell asleep in Christ on the evening 
of March 27. Both in the home where she was the 
center of ail true helpfu'ness and in the church where 
she was well beloved her memory abides as an in- 
centive to higher life, purer faith and nobler character. 
* The memory of the just is ble:sed.” 


MRS. ST. CROIX REDMAN. 

Mary James, widow of Captain St. Croix Redman, 
died in Lexington, April 18, aged eighty-five years. 
The last of a larzeand gifted family, she was not long 
left in toneliness, but without premonition and without 
pain was gently taken home. Her intensely social na- 
ture and gifts, her fearless rebuke and generous praise, 
won and kept fer her countless friends among young 
and old alike. Her untiring zeal for Christ and the 
church, her great knowledge and love of the Bible, her 
prayertol life and benevolent deeds, make an example 
that shall endure. We cherish her memory and sorrow 
in hope, for ‘they that trust in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth 
forever” 
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For 


Throat 
And Lung 
Troubles, Take 


AYERS 
| Cherry Pectoral 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 





When in Doubt, ask for Ayer’s Pills. 


(iticura 


the great 


SKIN CURE 


4 Instantly Relieves 


‘/ TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 


the most distressing forms of itching, 
[a Phorng bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 
blood humors, and points to a8 y cure 
when all other remedies and the best physi- 
cians fail. CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, an 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring humors are 
the most wonderful on record. 
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Sold th hout the world. British depot: New- 
BERY, I. King Edward-st., London. Potter Druo 
& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props-, Boston, U.S. A. 








Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


isanold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, 
Toothache, Lumbago, ekache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 














DENT’S 

TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

jy Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DetROIT, Mic. 
















THE GENUINE 


LAUD’S S 
ON PIL 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommende’ for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 

To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


Russia is said to have recently removed its 
interdiction of Moody and Sankey hymns, 
which has existed since June, 1886. 


John MeNeill has just sailed for Scotland 
after a wonderful trip of evangelistic labor in 
Australia, South Africa, and India where he 
closed his work in Bombay. 

Prof. Marcus Dods says Tolstoi’s latest book, 
The Four Gospels Harmonized and Trans- 
lated, is ‘a most disappointing production: 
querulous, dogmatic, unscholarly. . . . Igno- 
rance of the very rudiments of criticism en- 
tirely unfits the writer for dealing with so 
difficult a subject.” 

Dean ITole was asked after he returned to 
England from his trip throughout the United 
States, ‘‘ Did you get the impression that the 
absence of a state church is a disadvantage?” 
He replied ** Yes; I should say it would be an 
advantage if there were in America a state 
church. There are so many diverse sects 
there now, and not one of them taking the 
lead.” 

There are 1,770 members on the roll of the 
Congregational Union of New Zealand. At 
the recent meeting at Dunedin the union de- 
clared ‘that it is neither the duty nor the 
right of the state to teach or contro] religion, 
and that in view of the open designs and 
covert attempts to e@stablish denominational 
education it is not desirable to alter the 
present educational system.” 

Prof. D. 8. Salmond of Aberdeen recently 
ran down to London and, on a given Sunday, 
heard Archdeacon Wilberforce, Hugh Price 
Hughes and Father Ignatius. He has more 
words of praise for the peculiar, free-lance 
priest than for the others. “Seldom, indeed, 
have I been at 80 impressive a religious serv 
ice, or listened to such eloquent pleading with 
men to be reconciled to Goi. I have seldom 
heard a more beautiful and impressive prayer 
than that before the address.” 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, who cannot be charged 
with being non-evangelical or a purely ethi- 
cal teacher, says the reason the churches fail 
to reach the laboring men, the masses, is due 
to the lack of leaders, who fail for lack of 
special training and not for lack of desire: 

It is not enough for a minister to be versed 
in the learning of the day and Scripture criti- 
cism; he needs the training which can only 
be obtained at such places as the Mansfield 
Settlement, or as the colleague of some suc- 
cessful worker in the slums. It would be well 
if a year of such training could be added to 
the curriculum of every college. 

The Broad and Low Churchmen of the An- 
glican Church are getting more recognition 
from Lord Kosebery than Mr. Gladstone was 
wont to give them. Not long ago Canon Per- 
cival, who believes in Welsh disestablishment, 
was made Bishop of Hereford, and within a 
fortnight Dr. F. W. Farrar has been made 
Dean of Canterbury, and Canon Freemantle 
has been made Dean of Ripon. The latter 
has always been exceedingly friendly with 
Nonconformists, and his sympathy for the 
newer thought respecting the kingdom of God 
is known to all who have read his work, The 
World as the Subject of Redemption. He also 
has made public his belief that the Church of 
England in fighting to retain the establish- 
ment in Wales and England is injuring its 
spiritual and temporal interests and vainly 
protesting against the spirit of the age. 


The statement made by a correspondent of 
The Boston Pilot that the Propaganda has 
withdrawn its edict prohibiting Roman Catho- 
lie students from attending the University 
of Oxford marks at once the change in the 
history of English education and the growing 
confidence of the English Roman Catholics. 
In the proposed establishment of a Roman 
Catholic cullege affiliated to the university 
the action of the Congregationalists in the 
establishment of Mansfield College will be 
imitated. The conditions of teaching in Oxford 
are such that an affiliated college may use 
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the university advantages and yet almost 
wholly control the studies of its own pupils. 
The presence of a number of these affiliated 
colleges cannot but have an increasing effect 
upon the religious life of the university. 
Whether the Roman Catholic center will 
prove more a magnet for the ritualistic 
students, or the general influences of the place 
more a solvent for the prejudices of the 
Roman Catholics, it will be interesting to note 
as the experiment proceeds. But evidently 
Oxford is likely to be more than ever the 
center of religious movements and religious 
thinking for the English people. 








THE Merrell-Soule Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., offer $10 
each for twenty of the best written articles on the 
merits of the None-Such Condensed Mince Meat, 
containing not more than three hundred words, 
giving, from actual experience, a detailed descrip- 
tion of its quality, cleanliness and convenience. 
The only condition imposed is that each article 
must be accompanied with a picture of the girl 
holding a pie cut from the outside wrapper of a 
package of None-Such Mince Meat, as evidence that 
the writer has actually used it. The name of this 
paper must also be given. This offer will expire 
July 1, 1895. All rejected manuscript will be re- 
turned to the writer. 





To Wear, 
or Not to Wear 


Bloomers : 


That’s the question—whether 
tis better to don the new-styled 
> garb or suffer the annoyance of 
greasy skirts—Ah, there’s the 
rub—and yet it requires but 


little rubbing to clean the 


skirts with 


COCO 


TRADE 
The perfect soap for washing white goods or any goods 


of dainty color and texture. 

Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
New York, 


the grocer’s. 


Chicago, 
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FOR 


lO GENTS 


WRISLEY'S 
CUCUMBER COMPLEXION 
SOAP 
REFINES AND WHITENS THE SKIN 


x If your dealer does not keep it a 
full size cake will be sent you post- 
paid on receipt of 6 two cent stamps. 


ALLEN B, WRISLEY 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturer high grade toilet 
soaps and Florentine perfumes, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, TEST IT. 





Try it. 


5c. per piece at 





St. Louis. 





NEN'S 











Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation for infants and adults. 
POSITIVELY RELIEVES 
PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE RASH, 
CHAFED SKIN, SUNBURN, Etc. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightful after shaving. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. All druggists, or mailed 
for 25cents. Send for ree Samples. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., - NEWARK, N. J. 








USE Ov 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, Englhnd. W holesale Jot 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William 8t., N. ¥. 


DYSPEPSIA 





and ‘*‘ how to lose it.””. Our booklet will interest you—if 
you’re a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking. 
WEART & CO., Philadelphia ‘Pa, 





RKEE’S 





SALAD DRESSING: 








“THE CLEANER ’TIS, THE 
COSIER ’TIS.””. WHAT IS_ 
HOME WITHOUT ... 
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MORNING 

NESTLE’S FOOD isa complete 
and entire diet for babies, and 
closely resembles mother’s milk. 
Over all the world Nestlé’s Food 
has been recognized for more 
than thirty years as possessing 
great value as a protection against 
Cholera Infantum and all other 
forms of Summer Complaints. 


“00D 


_ 


NIGHT 


NESTLE’S FOOD is nourishing. 
It makes firm flesh, strong bone, 
androsycheeks. For good health, 
sweet temper, and sound sleep, 
give your baby Nestlé’s Food— 
morning, noon, and night—all 
the year round, 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé's Food, and 
send to us for a large sample can and our book. 
“The Baby,” both of which will be sent free on 
application 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 





Your physician will confirm this 
, Statement. 





73 Warren Street, New Mort. 
* 
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; MESPRES FOOD 
is safe. It requifes only the addi- 


tion of water to prepare it for use. 
The great danger always attend- 
ant on the use of cow’s milk is thus 
avoided. The prevalence of tuber- 
culosis in cows,and the liability of 
cow’s milk to convey the germs of 
disease, makes its use as a food for 
infants dangerous in the extreme. 




















Saves Your Carpet’s Wear. 


Protects the carpet from grind of broom and shoes as no 
other carpet lining cap. Makes the carpet feel richer, thicker 
—protects from moisture and drafts—deadens sounds. 


Norwich Folded Paper Carpet Lining, 


Made of layers of folded, 
very durable paper. Is 
easily, quickly cleaned. 
Does not tear. Is a com 
mon-sense Carpet Lining. 
It will save its cost in one 
year’s wear of the carpets. 
Compare the ‘ NorwicH”’ 
with any other carpet lining 
when you make your next 
purchase and you will see 
the superior value of the 
‘**Norwicu,”’ or send to us 
for free, large sample. 


FOR SALE BY 
BEST CARPET DEALERS. 


NORWICH 
CARPET 
LINING CO., 























